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REMARKS ON THE SERIES OF NOVELS, BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLY. 


_ Iv is amusing to trace the ideas of 
distinguished authors—to peep, as it 
were, over their shoulder, and disco- 
ver the book they turn to, or the 
sources from whence they draw their 
information. Perhaps there is a lit- 
tle malice in detecting slight plagia- 
risms, or remarking strange coinciden- 
ces ; but we will not quarrel with it, 
if it lets us into the secret of the au- 
thor, or initiates us into the mysteries 
of book-making. Iam, Mr. Editor, 
a great admirer of the series of novels, 
beginning with Waverly, and uni- 
versally ascribed to the pen of Wal- 
ter Scott. Though I donot go so far 
as to assert that 1 think “it a happi- 
ness to be born in the present age to 
be enabled to read them,” | certain- 
ly think they adorn the literature of 
the times, and have given a dignity 
to this species of writing, which it 
never before possessed. Indeed, 


‘these works are not so much tales of: 


love, of war, and chivalry, as faithful 
transcripts of the heartof man. The 
author has narrowly observed human 
nature, and has given a glowing pic- 


ture of it, with all its virtues and 
VOL. fy. 


its frailties. In his accurate know- 
ledge of men, and his excellent de- 
lineation of their characters, he re- 
sembles Shakspeare in a singular de- 
gree. It may be said of each of 
these authors, that their characters 
do indeed ‘live, move, and have 
their being.”” The plots of his sto- 
ries, like those of Shakspeare’s plays, 
are formed without skill, and his nar- 
rative is often connected without art 
-—almost without cafe ; but in wit, 
that always enlivens us—in pathetic 
touches of nature, that always subdue 
us—and in the representation of 
fierce agony, or terrific distress, they 
both assimilate, and stand unequalled. 
But however nice and true his judg- 
ment of his fellow men, he certainly 
does not know much of the female 
character—or knowing it, has not 
cared to exhibit it in its most inte- 
resting points. Flora Mac Ivor I dis- 


like as much as Colonel Talbot did— 


Rose Bradwardine was at best insipid 
—Edith Bellenden was nearly as 
much so ; and how Frank Osbaldiston 
could fall in love with that Amazon, 


Die Vernon, will ever be a matter of 
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wonder tome. Of the Lady Rowena, 
in Ivanhoe, I can only remember that 
she was always dressed very richly ; 
and of the many females he has de- 
scribed, this perverse man has bestow- 
ed all his fondness and attention on 
a Jewess, the divine Rebecca. 

His first work, Waverly, is gene- 
rally allowed to be the best. It pos- 
sesses all the freshness of originality, 
and contains the germ of most of the 
characters in the succeeding volumes. 
Old’ Mortality ranks next. Powerful 
as this work is, I must confess I do 
not admire it so ardently, since | 
have read the memoirs of Captain 
John Creichton. Swift, who put them 
in their present form, received them 
from the lips of Creichton himself, 
then an aged man, wanting the means 
of ‘subsistence. His story is related 
in Swift’s own excellent style—clear 
and vigorous, though unembellished. 
In his short preface, he observes, that 
** Creichton’s personal distresses and 
actions would almost form a subject 
for a tragedy ;”’ and as I perused the 
account of them, I could not resist 
the suspicion that they had suggested 
many ideas, and furnished some rich 
materials, to the author of Old Mor- 
tality ; yet the wild adventures of 
Creichton are so skilfully retouched, 
so beautifully coloured, that we 
forgive the want of originality in 
the mere groundwork of the tale. 
Creichton fought against the Cove- 
nanters under Captain Bothwell. He 
describes the battle of Drumclog, and 
mentions that Claverhouse had, on his 
march thither, taken prisoner one 
Mas John King, a famous covenant- 
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ing preacher. When the battle com- 
menced, he was stationed under a 
guard, on an eminence commanding 
a view of the fight. At the first alarm 
of the defeat, the guard deserted his 
post, and as Claverhouse rode past 
on his retreat, the preacher called to 
him, tauntingly, to stay and take his 
This incident 
bears a slight resemblance to that in 
Old Mortality, where Morton, Mause, 
Cuddie, and Kettledrummle, (who I 
strongly suspect of being this identi- 
cal Mas John King,) surveyed the bat- 
tle, and were liberated by the defeat 
of the royal army. Creichton re- 
lates the death of Cornet Graham, and 
the murder of Sharpe ; though the 
character he draws of his principal 
assassin, Balfour of Burley, is not 
flattering, imputing the murder of his 
master and patron, not so much to 
his holy zeal for the true faith, as 
from a guilty fear of being called to 
account for moneys, of which, in his 
capacity of steward, he had defraud- 
ed the Prelate. The outlines of 
Claverhouse’s character, so strongly 
filled up by our unknown author, are 
also given. General Dalzell is also 
mentioned ; though with all due 
respect for the General’s loyalty and 
valour, | am inclined to think with 
Bishop Burnet, that ‘“‘he acted the 
Muscovite too grossly.”” The battle 
of Bothwell Brigg is described ; nor is 
the circumstance of a Laird and a 
preacher, (though he does not indeed 
mention Henry Morton by name,) 
sent by the rebels to treat with the 
Duke of Monmouth, omitted. In 
short, even to the cruel boots and 


prisoner with him. 
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their torturing wedges, the resem- 
blance holds good ; and if it is not 
“‘ inquiring too curiously,” I would 
mention, that the supposed author of 
Old Mortality, a few years before its 
appearance, was the avowed editor 
of Swift’s life and works, when he 
undoubtedly renewed his acquaint- 
ance with Captain Creichton, and 
probably might have caught from his 
simple, but nteresting history, the 
first idea of a work, which has not 
only charmed his own age, but will 
be read with delight by posterity. 
As a fervent admirer of this author’s 
genius, I trembled for his fame, when 
it was announced that he was com- 
posing a work, the actors and scenery 
of which were purely English. I 
Scottish 
ground, he was stepping beyond the 
magic circle he had thrown around 
him, and that the different air of 
England would ill agree with the 
spirit of the mountain and the mist. 
—But he has proved it otherwise : 
His wand has lost none of its wonted 
power; and lvanhoe is a splendid 
proof that true genius requires no pe- 
culiar clime in which to exhibit its 
fictions. Asa rich, glowing, and ac- 
curate picture of old English man- 
ners, this work is admirable : the 
propriety of the costume—its exqui- 
site keeping, and its natural colour- 
ing, is not to be excelled. As most 
of the mottos prefixed to the chapters 
are selected from Chaucer, so has the 
author most closely followed the po- 
et's descriptions. Peruse Chaucer’s 
character of the portly abbot, and 
you have the Prior Aymer before you, 


in quitting 





even to the rich clasp that secured 
his flowing mantle. 

The Monastery is decidedly infe- 
rior. It is evidently written hastily, 
if not carelessly : though every chap- 
ter bears the mark of genius, it is ge- 
nius inindolence. Besides, it is too 
late in the day for ghost stories—and 
a ghost, or rather a spirit story, it cer- 
What though the white 
lady of Avenel is lovely, and celes- 


tainly is. 


tial, and sings in sweetest, purest 
strains—the pure and perfect vision 
of a poet’s dream—yet she is obso- 
lete, and takes from the general in- 
terest of the work, Sir Percie Shaf- 
ton is, no doubt, a good specimen of 
the court gallants and enthusiasts of 
that day ; but like Mysie of the Mill, 
I could not understand him. The. 
character of Halbert is boldy sketch- 
ed, and the scene where he refuses 
the Abbot’s favour is, perhaps, among 
the best in the work. 

The Abbot does not rank above its 
predecessor. It is unworthy of the 
pen of the author of Waverly ; though 
in some scenes we feel the influence 
of that mighty pen. The story wants 
interest ; nor is that deficiency made 
up to us by the delineation of origi- 
nal or striking character. We care 
little for the destiny of Roland 
Graeme, and know too well the issue 
of the royal captive’s misfortune. 
We are detained too long at Loch- 
leven castle, listening to the trifling 
badinage of a lady in waiting, and-a 
beardless page ;. nor are. we much 
gratified by the petulant bickerings 
of two weak, but haughty women. 
Indeed, the author has added no 
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charms to Mary’s character. Re 
proofs to the guilty lady of Loch- 
leven castle, fall with no grace or pro- 
priety from the lips of, at best, a 
suspected woman. 

The scene where Mary is forced to 
sign her abdication is spirited ; as is 
the account of her escape. When 
we hear Roland’s lingering footsteps, 
we imagine him a sentinel, and give 
up all hope in despair. ‘The domes- 
tic details of the castle of Avenel are 
exceedingly dull; but the scene in 
which Roland is preserved from 
drowning is a fine piece of painting. 
The Abbot himself is not very in- 
teresting ; and the interruption of 
his installation rites, by the mock 
Abbot of Unreason with his riotous 
followers, though it may be an his- 
torical trait of the manners of that 
age, we cannot but think is in bad 
taste. Had we never read of Meg 
Merrilies and Mause Headrigg, Mag- 








dalen Graeme would be a prominent 


character; but the firm energy of 
the gypsy, and the fanatacism of 


the matron, are but faintly traced in 
the grandmother of Roland. 

The interview between the Regent 
and the page isin the author’s best 
style. The quaint characteristic 
manner—the bold, but true hand with 
which each character is marked, pro- 
claim the author of Waverly. The 
lamentation of the unfortunate Queen 
over the corpse of Douglas, though 
scarcely natural, is very touching ; 
and when we lose sight of the vessel 
which bears her to the fatal protec- 
tion of an envious rival, we lose our 
interest for all that remains to be told 
in the succeeding pages, and we do 
not close ‘the volume with that glow 
of pleasure which still lingers round 
the recollection of Waverly and Guy 


Mannering. 
VY 


[For the Literary Journal.] 


CONTINUATION OF TALES OF PASSAIC. 


THE OLD MAID’S STORY. 


Ir was at the close of an April day, 
that a gentleman entered the comfort- 
able farm-house of young Van Ran- 
sen, a wealthy Dutch farmer in New- 
Jersey, and applied for lodgings for 
his wife and child during the summer. 
His wife, he said, was in delicate 
health, and was advised to try the 
air of the country. He expressed 
himself so much pleased with their 
situation, and seemed so earnest in 


his request, that the farmer at length 
consented to receive him ; and it was 
settled that he should bring his fami- 
ly the ensuing day to Van Ransen’s 
house. 

When he had attended his future 
inmate to the gate, the farmer re-lit 
his pipe, which he had laid aside, 
and his wife resumed her knitting, 
while they talked over this incident, 
and laid their plans for the entertain- 
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ment of the gentry. Haarman Van 
Ransen was the only son of affluent 
parents, who, in the excess of their 
fondness, would have bestowed upon 
him what they called a college edu- 
cation; and the good people would 
have been sorely grieved, if, after all 
their care and expense, the young 
Haarman had looked down on their 
ignorance with contempt, and their 
useful occupation with scorn—or, if 
half learned—half genteel, he had 
loitered away his life in indolence or 
vice. Irom this fate he was rescued 
by the minister of the parish, who 
saw in the boy much generosity of 
feeling, with a large share of good 
sense ; and thought, that with a plain 
education, and a stock of practical 
knowledge, he would pass through 
life useful and happy in the profession 
of his father. 

Yielding to his entreaties, the pa- 
rents entrusted him with the care of 
their darling, and when he reached 
the age of manhood, they owned, with 
pride and gratitude, that not even a 
college education could have made 
him more useful or respected, or more 
affectionate to themselves. But bless- 
ed with sucha preceptor, the youth 
eould be no Jess than virtuous. Do- 
minie Seeland, as the clergyman was 
always affectionately styled, was one 
of those unpretending characters, who 
even in the obscurity to which they 
seem unjustly doomed, are often of 
more solid service to their fellow- 
creatures, than many whose splendid 
actions or brilliant talents ‘ swell the 
sounding trump of fame.” This man 
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was more virtuous than wise ; indeed, 
his wisdom itself was not of this 
world—but humble, single-minded, 
and zealous, His blameless life, no 
less than his holy precepts, seemed 
to shed, as it were, a purifying influ- 
ence around him. : 

Between Haarman and an only son; 
the survivor of a numerous family, 
he had divided his cares and affec- 
tion ; and at the period when this sto- 
ry commences, the two friends had 
chosen for their partners through life 
two sisters from the same family. 
Haarman was comfortably situated on 
a well-stocked farm by his father, 
whose riches, like those of the patri- 
archs of old, consisted of flocks and 
herds, while the Dominie retained 
his son under his own roof, 

The morning dawned brightly, and 
Mrs. Van Ransen busied herself in 
making her usually neat house look 
still more spotless, and preparing, 
with kind consideration, some little 
delicacy to please the palate of the 
invalid. These arrangements were 
all completed, the well starched 
apron and snowy ’kerchief adjusted, 
when the carriage which brought the 
strangers came to the door. The 
gentleman assisted a delicate, but 
lovely female, to the house, and in- 
troduced heras Mrs. Melborne, while 
he carried a sleeping child whom he 
resigned to the ready arms of his 
smiling hostess. When the guests 
had retired to their apartment, Ger- 
trude hastened to impart to her hus- 
band her admiration of Mrs. Mel- 
borne. ‘ So beautiful and gentle-— 
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and that sweet baby—oh! Haar- 


“taan! we shall Jove it as well as our 


boy,”’ said the warm-hearted woman. 

The exercises and air of the coun- 
try scemed to aid the invalid, while 
the affection of her hostess towards 
her increased daily. But Gertrude 
never could feel more than a profound 
respect, approaching to fear, for the 
grand looking Mr. Melborne, as she 
termed bim; and indeed his noble 
stature and lofty bearing, not untinc- 
tured with haughtiness, might have 
caused one jess humble than the far- 
mer’s wife to shrink beneath his 
glance. They had been at the farm 
two months, when Mr. Melborne re- 
ceived letters which he said called 
him immediately to England. When 
his wife wept at this unwelcome 
news, he told her hastily, that she 
knew it was necessary. * Still,” she 
returned, ‘‘ | must weep the necessi- 
ty which leaves me unprotected ina 
strange land.”” ‘* No!” said Van 
Ransen, eagerly, ‘‘ not unprotected 
while I have a house to shelter me. 
Gitty,” he continued, “ why do you 
look so cast down; come, and beg 
the lady to stay with us.” 

His wife joined in the farmer's en- 
treaties, and it was determined that 


Mrs. Melborne should remain with’ 


them during her husband’s absence. 
Mr. Melborne parted tenderly from 
his wife and child, and appeared so 
much depressed, that-even Mrs. Van 
Ransen allowed that he had some 
feeling. Mrs. Melborne received a 
letter from her'husband in a few 
days, mentioning his intended depar- 
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ture on that morning. Nor did she 4 
Month after | 
month passed away in mourning and | 
anxiety. Mr. Van Ransen came of- | 


ever receive another. 


ten to New-York to make inquiries ; 
he heard that the vessel which Mr. 
Melborne had sailed in, had arrived 
safely at Liverpool; but there was 
no tidings from the abseut husband. 
His gentle wife sunk under this blow ; 
and, in less than a year, breathed her 
last, committing her daughter to the 
care of her weeping friends. 


Mrs. Van Ransen, who had no | 
daughter, took the orphan to her heart | 


with the warmest maternal feelings, 
rendered more sacred by her desti- 
tute situation. Indeed, it was impos- 
sible to look upon the little Cornelia, 
or Cory, as her mother loved to call 
her, without feeling a tenderness to- 
wards her. ‘Too young to know the 
extent of her loss, she wept awhile, 
because * mama was gone away,’ and 
then forgot, in the arms of Mrs. Van 
Ransen, that:she ever had another 
parent. 

At this period, the Dominie lost, 
in the space of a few days, both his 


son and daughter; and his grand- | 


child, a boy of four years of age, 
was left to his care and affection. 
His people flocked round their belo- 
yed pastor, on this occasion, and tes- 
tified, in their artless manner, their 
sympathy for his affliction. Resign- 
ed, yet not affecting the austerity he 
did not feel, the Minister wept with 
his friends. 


Whether it is owing to their more 
desultory form of service, or to an- 
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ient custom, the Presbyterians, even 
n our days, frequently allude, in 
heir discourses and prayers, to re- 
ent occurrences, or domestic misfor- 
unes; and, doubtless, the subject thus 
olemniy brought home to us, produ- 
es a strong effect. On the sabbath 
ucceeding the death of his children, 
he Minister ascended the pulpit with 

melancholy, but serene counte- 
nance. In his commencing prayer, 
particularly where he said, ‘“* Thou 
rt the comforter of the sorrowing— 
lo thou comfort the stricken ; thou 


Wakest away the blessings of earth— 


ake not awey thy hely consolations;”’ 

he good man’s lip trembled, and 

bis voice faltered, while many of his 

pearers sobbed aloud. The text of 
bis sermoa was also expressive of his 

eelings. He opened the bible, and 
aid, ‘‘ If I be bereaved of my 
hildren, then am I bereaved.”? He 
ompared himself to the patriarch, 
yhose words he quoted, and said, al- 
uding to the loss of his elder chil- 
ren, ** Joseph is not, and Simeon is 
ot;” and, raising his eyes devoutly 
‘* thou hast taken Benjamin away.”’ 
e painted, in strong colours, the 
onnubial happiness of the departed 
ouple ; ‘* and still happier,” he ob- 
erved, ‘‘ they have gone together to 
hat God whom, when living, they 
ogelher worshipped.*’ He _ forgot 
jot to speak of the consolations his 
elief afforded ; the hopes which the 
acred volume (and he held it up to 
he view of his audience) inspired 
im with. And, as he concluded, 
e reminded his flock, that they must 
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now press closer round their desolate 
Pastor, and be his children—not on- 
ly in affection, but in the spirit of 
their Redeemer. 

Under the cherishing care of her 
adopted mother, the little Cory grew 
in health and beauty. She had en- 
tirely forgotten her parents ; and it 
seldom occurred, either to the far- 
mer or his wife, that she had no na- 
tural claim upon their affection. 

As she grew older, they consigned 
her to the instructions of the Domi- 
nie, who was first interested by the 
orphan’s story, and soon loved her 
with a father’s fondness. His grand- 
son, but two years her senior, was 
delighted with his school-fellow, and 
the children soon became constant 
In her childish trou- 
bles, the weeping girl applied to 
William for relief, and his bosom 


playmates. 


shared all her little sorrows. 

Cory’s first serious grief was part- 
ing with William, when he departed 
for college, as he was destined to 
succeed his grandsire in his holy of- 
fice. 

Time had flown rapidly by :— 
Cory was sixteen, and William call- 
ed himself a man :—but time had 
only given firmness to their early at- 
tachment. 

The farmer and his good Gertrude 
perceived, with pleasure, the artless 
affection of the youthful pair. Cory’s 
relations had never claimed her— 
it was not probable they ever would ; 
and should they think of her at last, 
it did not enter the mind of Mrs. Van 
Ransen that they might scorn the 
























son of their worthy Pastor. Her hus- 
band and the Dominie had their 
doubts on this score ; but they saw 
the attachment of the children, with- 
out possessing sufficient firmuess to 
forbid it. They also convinced them- 
selves, that Cory would never know 
other ties than those that bound her 
to them ; that is, they wished it so— 
and who does not know, how strong 
the desire of belief urges convic- 
tion. The idea of parting with her 
adopted daughter was too painful 
for Mrs. Van Ransen to indulge. 
She had wept over the graves of four 
children ; but Cory had consoled her 
for their loss. As gay as she was in- 
nocent, she gladdened the hearts of 
all around her. Whether to assist 
her mother in domestic duties—to 
spin, or knit, or ¢idin any rural task 
— to read the newspaper to her fa- 
ther, advertisements and all, or make 
eut a tedious account, it was all per- 
formed with Cory’s whole heart. 
With all this gayety and apparent 
earelessness of disposition, she, how- 
ever, possessed strong sense and firm- 
ness of mind. She knew nothing of 
the world; for her life was retired, 
and calm as the river on whose banks 
she lived. Her mind was cultivated 
by her preceptor’s care, but its pow- 
er had never been called forth. An 
event, which gave a colour to her fu- 
ture life, soon developed the stronger 
qualities of hercharacter. One even- 
ing, when they were sitting round an 
autumn fire, a gentleman entered the 
room, and inquired for Mr. Van Ran- 
sen. At the first glance, Gertrude 
recognized Mr. Melborne’s grand 
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look. Never was it less welcome. 
The farmer received him with agita- 
tion, and, in answer to his hurried 
imquiry, pointed to the blooming 
beauty before him, as she placed a 


chair for the guest. Mr. Melborne } 


tenderly embraced the bewildered 


girl, and gave vent to a burst of feel- | 


ing, which terrified her. 


Mrs. Van Ransen led Cory from | 


the room, and, folding her in her 
arms, wept bitterly over her. 
some moments before Cory could re- 
alize 


sought her. ‘ But he will not take 


me away,” she exclaimed, as the | 
thought glanced over her mind. * Oh, § 
no! I cannot leave my mother.” As | 


she spoke, Mr. Van Ransen entered 
the apartment, and taking her in his 


arms, said, ‘* My child, I must give § 


you up—Heaven knows with what 
sorrow ; but your fatherclaims you as 
his only hope—go, and be as dutiful 
a daughter to him, as my dame and I 
have found you.” He smiled ten- 
derly on her, and gave her to her fa- 
ther. 


Some days passed ere Mr. Mel-} 


borne recovered from his emotion, or 
his daughter from her surprise. When 
she told the strange news to William, 
who had come to spend his vacation 
home, he turned pale—‘* Then we 
shall be separated forever. ‘* Nay,” 
said Cory, “‘ my foster-father loves 
you, and my own parent, who seem: 
to love the so dearly, will not make 
us unhappy.” But William, who 
did not observe him with the partia! 
éyes of a child, saw beneath Mr. 
Melborne’s polished exterior, strong. 


It was | 


that her father had indeed 
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but: ill-directed feeling, and though 
his conversation was enriched by in- 
telligence and information, and adorn- 
ed by the choicest language, he 
could discover, in his sentiments, 
much of selfishness and pride. Nor 
was he mistaken in Mr. Melborne’s 
character. Of a high and powerful 
family, he had, in early life, captiva- 
ted by the beauty of a woman of 


. inferior birth. united himself to her. 


Dreading the resentment of his fami- 
ly, he withdrew, with his wife and 
her smal] portion, to America ; where, 
as we have seen, after bringing her 
and her infant to the house of Van 
Ransen, he left her, never to return. 

The letters he received from his 
friends advised him to come over 
alone, and endeavour to procure the 
forgiveness of his father. Should that 


-be granted, he might return, or send 


for his family. This counsel was too 
welcome to be rejected. Living ina 
yetirement which he found irksome, 


‘too selfish to love with that devoted- 


ness with which his wife regarded 
him, he had, after a few months of 
passion, repented his rashness, and 
looked with a longing eye to the 
advantages he had forfeited. Yet, 
he could not part without emotion 
from one who had forsaken all for 
him, and who, in all his coldness and 
waywardness, had never uttered a 


‘reproach. Having safely arrived in 
England, he obtained his father’s par- 


don, through the intercession of his 
friends, and wrote to his wife, to ac- 
quaint her with the circumstance, en- 


closing, also, a sum of money, which 
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letter, hovrever, she never received. 
This duty performed, Mr. Melborne 
entered with eagerness in the plea- 
sures of the metropolis. . The name 
of his absent wife was never, men- 
tioned. Months passed away . with- 
out his hearing from her.; ,he* was at 
first anxious, and then indignant at 
this neglect. His friends redoubled 
their attentions—new allurements 
were offered—his father was more 
kind than ever—and the image of 
Ellen and her child gradually faded 
from his memory, or left but a faint 
impression there. A New-York pa- 
per, accidentally taken up, informed 
him of the death of his wife. The 
shock was severe, for a short time ; 
and the thought of bis child rushed 
on his heart.. He hastened to his 
father, entreating permission to con- 
duct her to him. Mr. Melborne 
cheerfully assented, but advised his 
son first to write, and ascertain the 
truth of the report, and prepare them 
for his arrival. 

The letter was written ; but.the fa- 
ther, who did not intend that Van 
Ransen should ever receive it, inter- 
cepted and answered it for him, as- 
suring Melborne of the death of. his 


wife, and adding, that his daughter 


did not long survive its mother. 

Melborne, for a while, was sad; 
but it soon wore.off, and he became, 
once more, the hope of his father, 
who congratulated himself on his dex- 
terity in ridding himself of his ple- 
beian grandchild. 

Three years after the death of his 


wife, Melborne married a lady of 
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rank and affluence, who was chosen, 
by his father, as his companion for 
life. 

As Lady Anne was not deficient in 
beauty and vivacity, and Melborne 
was past the years of romance, had 
they met with esteem or kindness, 
they might have been tolerably hap- 
py. But, as they joined their hands 
with perfect difference toward each 
other, it is not surprising, that after 
two years of jarring, they separated 
in disgust. Melborne joined some 
friends ‘in a tour to the continent, 
white his lady ‘set off for the western 
lakes. The fashionable pair parted 
politely, each inwardly hoping never 
to see the other again. When five 
years had elapsed, Lady Anne Mel- 
borne died, and the tidings being 
éautiously imparted to the absent 
husband, be returned to his country. 


- Years passed’ on in apathy or folly, 


when the déath of ‘his only son, the 
heir of two noble families, startled 
him, and awakened the slumbering 
conscience of his father, who, in the 
heat of repentance, confessed the in- 
justice he had been guilty of toward 
his innocent grand-daughter. Mel- 
borne instantly embarked for Ameri- 
ea, and, on his arrival, sought the 
residence of his former host, to claim 
his ‘long deserted child. Cory’s beau- 
ty and talents revived the ‘ambitious 
hopes of her father, and he was shock- 
ed and indignant, when he perceived 
her partiality for the son of a village 
clergyman. Sternly forbidding their 
intercourse, he hurried ‘the prepara- 
tions for his-departure for England, 
where the pew scenes which awaited 
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her would, he hoped, banish the rus- | 
tic from Cory’s mind. Mr. Melborne | 
vainly endeavoured to force a recom- _ 
pense on Van Ransen for his kind- | 
The farmer, | 
with pride equal to his own, coldly, | 


ness to his daughter. 


but firmly, refused his gifts. 


As the day fixed for their depar- 
ture approached, Cory requested per- / 
mission to take leave of: William in | 
the presence of his father and Mr. | 


Melborne. 


So reasonable a demand, Mr. Mel- | 
borne knew not how to refuse, and | 
therefore it was reluctantly granted. | 
When they met, Cory went up to her | 


lover, and said in a firm tone: “* My 


dear friend, my father forbids us te | 


think of each other, and you are too 
good’'a son to controvert his com- 
mands. But while I acknowledge 
and obey my father’s claims, I can- 
not but remember how many years 


they have been suspended by him, | 
and supplied by your kind parent. | 


Farewell—think of me with kindness, 
and be assured, that though I will 
not marry without my father’s bless- 


ing, I certainly will not unitemy- | 


self but with the man of my own 
choice.” 


As she concluded, she left the room,- 


leaving her hearers mute: with sur- 
prise. Mr. Melborne was the first 
to speak, and pour down reproaches 
and threats of vengeance on the 
minister and his son. The old man 
heard him calmly, and checking his 
son, whose flushed countenance be- 
spoke his anger, he replied: “If to 
have cherished your child, when 
abandoned by her natural friends, be 
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criminal, I deserve your reproaches 
——I answer not your threats ;_ as you 
seem to forget the country in which 
you are, where the poor, but upright 
parson, feels himself on a level even 
with the wealthy Mr. Melborne.” 
Without waiting for the angry reply 


~ that hovered on the lip of Mr, Mel- 


borne, the Dominie, taking the arm 
ef his son, left the house. 

True to her promise, Cory did not 
see her lover again. She parted from 
her foster parents with tears of bitter 
sorrow, which the frowning brow of 
Mr. Melborne did not lessen. Cory 
bad promised to write to her friends 
when she arrived ; and some months 
after her departure, as Mrs. Van Ran- 
sen was sitting by her wheel in gloo- 
my solitude, the Dominie entered 
with aletter directed in the hand 
writing of their foster daughter. It 
was eagerly opened, and read aloud 
as follows :— 

‘** I steal a moment from my daily 
labour, to devote to my dear parents. 
You will. stare at the word labour, 
but though I am a great lady, sur- 
rounded by grandeur and attendants, 
I toil more industriously than either 
of my servants. My father wishes 
me to be accomplished and fashiona- 
ble—and I am therefore beset with 
masters, and learning French, Ita- 
Jian, drawing, dancing, playing, and 
many other acquirements, which you 
and I never dreamt of. We were 
favoured -with a swift voyage, and 
found my: father’s equipage waiting 
our arrival-at Falmouth. As we drew 
neat London, my father said I was to 


meet his sister, whe he had mention- 


ed to. me before, and whom I must 
love and obey. ‘1 will certainly 
obey her,’ I answered, ‘ but I can’t 
promise to love her, dear sir, till | 
know her.’ . ‘ Pshaw!’ said my fa. 
ther, ‘ you may hate her if you choose, 
only make her believe otherwise, for 
she has immense wealth to leave.’ 
An answer rose to my lips ; but fear- 
ful of giving fresh offence, I sighed 
it away. It was quite dark when we 
entered the city. The bustle of the 
crowded streets ; the number of car- 
riages, and the stunning noise af- 
frighted me. I clung to my father 
in terror, dreading that we should be 
crushed every moment. At length 
we stopped before a large mansion in 
one of the principal squares, and my 
father led me to a spacious drawing- 
room, handsomely lighted. He bade 
a servant announce his arrival to. his 
sister, who soon returned, and said 
Lady de Burgh would attend us. My 
father repeated his commands to. me 
to endeavour to please her, in a tone 
which made me tremble ; and before 
I could answer, the door was thrown 
wide open, and my aunt entered. 
She was a tall, thin, proud-looking 
woman, richly dressed, and wearing 
a stately manner,. She gave my fa- 
ther a cordial welcome, and then ap- 
proached me, who stood quaking with 
fear. Having attentively examined 
my appearance, she deigned to say 
a few words of welcome ; then, turn- 
ing to my father, she said, ‘ how un- 
fortunate, she should have been left 
so long among those savages.’ ‘ In- 
deed, madam,’ I said, forgetting my 
fear in the desire of vindicating my 









































country, ‘I never saw a savage in my 
life: you remember I resided in’-~ 
my father cut me short with such a 
louk—while my aunt ‘said, with a 
hopeless air—‘ Heavens! what a rus- 
tic! but she speaks tolerable English, 
hear.” * Poor ignorant woman,’ | 
thought, ‘what would you have me to 
speak ;’ but I did not dare to say so. 
As we had travelled far without stop- 
ping longer than to change horses, I 
felt wearied and hungry. Uncon- 
scious of the crime, I yawned, and 
my aunt quite started ;—but what a 
look of ‘horror she gave’me, when 1 
said I was very hungry! ‘Alas! and 
is she never hungry or sléepy, was 
my secret thought—and, contrasting 
the kindness I used to meet with when 
merely returning from a walk—with 
this contemptuous reception, my heart 
was almost breaking with grief. 
‘About the hour when we used to take 
our supper, Lady de Burgh led the 
way to dinner. We sat down to a 
magnificent repast, but the dishes 
were so new and strange to me, that 
I could not eat ; and as if every thing 
I did Was to be unfortunate, being 
unaccustomed to such massy silver 
forks, 1 was continually letting them 
fall, till I laid them down in des- 
pair. Pleading extreme fatigue, 1 re- 
tired to my chamber, where, sitting 
on the side of the gilded bed, I thought 
‘of my home, and wept bitterly. 

** Before I close my letter, I must 
give you a portrait of your Cory at 
‘this moment. Imagine me squeezed 


into a ‘tight stays, which impedes my 
‘breathing, and distorts my form. My 


hair, which you loved to sée curling 
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as it pleased, violently drawn up to _ 
the top of my head, and arrangéd © 
with so many pins and combs as to a 
produce an incessant head ache ; and | ~ 
lastly. my dresses so immodestly or | 
gaudily made, that you would either a 
Show this |7 
ask him if he || 


blush for, or laugh at me. 
picture to William ; 
likes it. Yours, &c. « 


Cory Melborne.” 


Ten years had rolled away, when, 4 
one fair summer evening, a carriage © 
descended the steep hill which leads © 
to the village of Belleville, and stop- 4 
ped at the inn at the end of the 4 
A female, who appeared | 
young and lovely, accompanied by | 


bridge. 


an elderly, grave looking woman, 
alighted, and followed the hostess 4o | 
The young lady’s |) 
manner was hurried, and she trembled | 


the best parlour. 


so violently, as to be obliged to grasp | 
Under | 


the arm of her attendant. 
pretence of inquiring about accommo- 
dations, the stranger entered into 


conversation with the landlady, and | 
after a few remarks, she falterimgly | 
asked “if farmer Van Ransen was | 
still living. “No, madam,” returned | 
the woman, “ he died before I came _ 
here ; but his widow lives still at the : 
“ Tt is many years since | 
I visited this place,” said the lady, | 


old farm.”’ 


with emotion ; ‘* doubtless it is much 
changed—Dominie Seeland,” she 
added, aftera pause, “ does he yet 


live ?” The landlady shook her) 
head—*‘ the old man has been dead! 


long ago ; his grandson is now out 


minister.” ‘“Is—he liked,” inquired 


the lady, “* by his people?” ** Yes,” 
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said the woman, ‘‘ we like him, but 
that’s more than I can say of her.” 
«« Her—who,”’ exclaimed the stranger 
in a tone of breathless eagerness. “ His 
wife,’ said the astonished hostess, 
who began to entertain strange sus- 
picion of her guest: nor were they 
lessened on perceiving that she had 
fainted on hearing her .information. 
She received the attendant’s assertion 
that her lady’s illness was occasioned 
by fatigue, with an incredulous smile ; 
and when she had assisted in placing 
her in bed, she hastened to impart 
her suspicion and conjectures to her 
husband. 

After a night passed in the strug- 
gles of a wounded spirit, the lady 
rose apparently composed, though 
pale and languid. Dismissing her 
breakfast, she put on her bonnet, and 
drawing her veil over her face, bent 
her steps to Van Ransen’s farm. 
As she passed the Dominie’s dwell- 
ing, her heart-beat quicker, and she 
held down her head. The hasty 
glance she ventured to throw upon the 
well-remembered spot was withdrawn 
with a bitter sigh. The court-yard 
no longer bloomed in its accustomed 
beauty. The wild rose which used 
to cover the front of the house, form- 


ing a fragrant screen, and stealing in 


the windows, was partly destroyed, 
and hung, for want of support, in dis- 
order to the ground. Even the seat, 
under the large willow at the gate, 
where the venerable minister was 
wont to enjoy his evening pipe, was 
entirely destroyed. ‘‘ And ten little 
years, which seem but as a dream, 
have worked all this desolation,” was 


the half-uttered reflection of the stran- 
ger, asshe knocked, with trembling 
hand, at the door of Mr. Van Ran- 
sen’s dwelling ; and, too impatient to 
wait, opened it herself, and entered 
the hall. Overcome by various feel- 
ings, she seated herselt, and survey- 
ed the apartment. 

there was no change. 


Here, at least, 

The old fash- 
ioned pictures, adorned by the fea- 
thery foliage of asparagus, still hung 
on the white-washed walls. The 
spinning- wheel, Cory’s own spinning- 
wheel, stood in the usual corner.—~ 
Here was the massy wardrobe, or 
cos, the repository of all the house- 
hold treasure ; and there stood the 
little stand, sacred to the family bible, 
with its silver clasps. As, with tear- 
ful eyes, she recognized these objects 
of her early remembrance, a light 
step approached the door. It opened, 
and Mrs. Van Ransen entered. To 
the dame’s civil good day, and in- 
quiry what she would please to have, 
Cory’s heart was too full to answer. 
She threw off her hat, and approach- 
ed her foster-mother, smiling, while 
the tears flowed from hereyes. The 
matron’s joy was at first damped by 
fearful surprise ; but, when she heard 
the voice, and felt the tender ca- 
resses of her long-lost child, she burst 
into expressions of rapture and thank- 
fulness : Again and again she em- 
braced her, and called her by every 
‘* Now, thanks 
be to God, who has permitted me to 
see you once more, and as good as 
ever, only changed for the better; 
but,”’ she added with a sigh, ‘ we 
are sadly altered. My dear Haarman 


endearing epithet. 























































and the good Dominie”—then struck 
by the agony expressed in Cory’s 
face .at the mention of the pastor, the 
thought of William’s marriage, which 
had been forgotten in the joyful con- 
fusion ef her ideas, made her pause. 
She looked wistfully in Cory’s face, 
and at length said, ‘‘ my child, what 
is it 1 must tell you 2”’ *‘ I know, mo- 
ther,’” she answered, endeavouring 
to smile, ‘* what I should have known 
hefore, that ;woman’s love is stronger 

"——eeThen losing her assumed 
firmness, her words were choked with 
sobs, as she wept on her foster pa- 
rent’s bosom. Recovering from her 
agitation, Cory raised her head : ‘‘ tell 
me,’’ she said, ‘‘ when he married, 
and if he is happy.’’ ‘‘ When you 
had been absent a year,”’ replied the 
dame, ‘‘ your letters ceased, you 
remember, as you were to accompa- 
ny your father to Italy. To speak 
the truth, William looked sorrowful 
fora while, but by and by, he came 
less often to see us ; and the second 


year after your departure, he brought 


his wife home. She was handsome, 
and had a good fortune ; but she had 
always lived in a large city, and 
soon became discontented with a 
eountry life. Her husband did not 
endeavour to soothe her, and it is 
said, that there is not much domes- 
tic happiness at the parsonage.” 
‘¢And now, my mother,”’ said Cory, 
firmly, ‘Jet William be to you and 
me, as though he had never been ; 
I would not be should know that I 
have beenhere. This day I will de- 
vote to you and my foster father’s 


_ ‘memory ; and to-morrow leaye this 
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place, never to return.’’ ‘ Will you q 
make me childless a second time?” — 


said Mrs. Van Ransen reproachiul- 2 
ly. “Nay,” returned Cory, ‘you 7 
shall come to me ; you have no ties © 


to keep you here ; dispose of the 1 
farm, and we will find some pleasant | 
resting place, where we will pass our | 


lives together in peace.” ‘‘ Even as 


: 
you say, my child,” replied the © 
good dame, affectionately ; “but | 


come to your old room, and take pos- — 


session of it once more.” 
lowed to her apartment, and while 
her mother went to order some re- 
freshment, she abandoned herself to 
the sorrow which every object around 
her awakened. She looked from the 
little window of her chamber; a 
summer sun was smiling on the lux- 
uriant meadows through which the 
Passaic gracefully loitered. Cory 
gazed intently on the scene ; but she 
thought not of its romantic beauties. 
Recollections of her childhood rush- 
ed on her mind. Opposite, and on- 
ly separated by an orchard of apple 
trees, stood the parsonage. How 
often, in this orchard, had William 
climbed the tallest tree to obtain the 
tempting apple, while she, trembling. 
yet eager, held her little apron to 
catch the prize. As her eyes wan- 
dered over the view, they rested on 
a cove formed by the river, which 
was neatly walled up and shaded by 
willows. ‘Here she used’to embark 
in the light skiff, while William would 
row her to the opposite side, where, 
on the grassy side of ahill, grew the 
wild strawberry, or tempting mush- 
room, 


Cory fol- 7 
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When Mrs. Van Ransen: return: 
ed, she found Cory still Jeaning 
against the window, pale and de- 
jected. The old lady considerately 
drew her from the room, and en- 
deavoured to divert her thoughts 
from one painful subject. In reply 
to the dame’s inquiries, Cory in- 
formed her of the unhappiness which 
her determination to remain unmar- 
ried had secured her, through the con- 
stant altercation it produced with her 
father and his haughty relations. 
Her parent, however, had blessed 
her in his last moments, and left her 
all the property which was at his dis- 
posal, and which exceeded her ne- 
cessities as much-as her expectations. 
During the day it was determined, 
that while Cory was employed in 
choosing and furnishing a suitable 
residence, her mother should arrange 
her affairs, and be in readiness to 
join her when she should send. In 
the afternoon, Cory stole from the 
house, and hastened to pay a mourn- 
ful, but not uapleasant duty. Feel- 
ing that even Mrs. Van Ransen’s 
presence would be unwelcome, she 
proceeded alone.to the church. yard. 
It was one of those calm summer 
evenings, when the faint breeze does 
not disturb even the trembling leaf 
of the ash: the declining sun was 
already shaded by the hills which 
on either side bounded the valley. 
The deep mild blue of the heavens 
~the noiseless flow of the river—the 
silenee of the spot where rested the 
dead in their graves—and the sanc- 
tity of the church, in whose walls 


she had so often heard the voice of 
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15 
prayer, all spoke peace to the mour- 
ner’s heart: -She soon discovered 


the place where, side by side, lay the 
remains of her foster father, and her 
venerable instructor. Two plain 
grey stones merely signified the ages 
and names of those who slept be- 
neath. Here, with so many voice- 
less, but impressive evidences around 
her, of the futility of sorrow—here, 
where the truth pressed heavily on 
her heart how the grave closeth on 
the joyful and the sorrowing alike, 
Cory schooled her feelings—com:¢ 
muned with her own heart-—and was 
still. 

The ensuing autumn found’ Mrs. 
Van Ransen and her child happily 
situated in a pleasant retreat on the 
banks of the Hudson. Miss Mel 
borne did not shun the world or its 
amusements. She felt that the pos- 
session of wealth imposed “duties 
which it was criminal to neglect. 
Her charity not only reached the. 
hovels of the starving, and the hearts 
of the desolate, but was as bene- 
ficially exerted in cheering depress+ 
ed merit by her countenance, and re- 
warding laudable industry by her 
patronage. 

She had not long mingled in’soci- 
ety, when she attracted the regards 
of an amiable and accomplished man ; 
but the instant she perceived his at-- 
tachment, she withdrew herself from 
him, When her mother, as she al- 
ways styled her, bade her beware 
lest she should sacrifice happiness and 
usefulness to a romantie notion, she 
replied, that her romance, if such it 
was, was of too long standing to be 
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and the good Dominie”—then struck 
by the agony expressed in Cory’s 
face.at the mention of the pastor, the 
thought of William’s marriage, which 
had been forgotten in the joyful con- 
fasion ef her ideas, made her pause. 
She looked wistfully in Cory’s face, 
and at length said, ‘‘ my child, what 
is it 1 must tell you ?”’ 1 know, mo- 
ther,’ she answered, endeavouring 
te smile, *‘ what I should have known 
hefore, that,woman’s love is stronger 
than”———-Then losing her assumed 
firmness, her words were choked with 
sobs, as she wept on her foster pa- 
rent’s bosom. Recovering from her 
agitation, Cory raised her head : ‘ tell 
me,” she said, ‘‘ when he married, 
and if he is bappy.’’ ‘‘ When you 
had been absent a year,” replied the 


dame, ‘“‘ your letters ceased, you 
remember, es you were to accompa- 
ny your father to Italy. To speak 
the truth, William looked sorrowful 
for.a while, but by and by; he came 
less often to see us ; and the second 
year after your departure, he brought 


his wife home. She was handsome, 
and had a good fortune ; but she had 
always lived in a-large city, and 
soon became discontented with a 
eountry life. Her husband did not 
endeavour to soothe her, and it is 
said, that there is not much domes- 
tic happiness at the parsonage.” 
‘¢And now, my mother,” said Cory, 
firmly, ‘“‘Jet William be to you and 
me, as though she had never been ; 
I would not be should know that I 
have been here. This day I will de- 
vote to you and» my foster father’s 
memory ; and to-morrow leaye this 


place, never to return.’’ ‘+ Will you 
make me childless a second time?” =~ 
said Mrs. Van Ransen reproachful- _ 

ly. ‘‘“* Nay,” returned Cory, ‘* you 
shall come to me ; you have no ties 
to keep you here ; dispose of the 
farm, and we will find some pleasant 
resting place, where we will pass our 
lives together in peace.” ‘‘ Even as 
you say, my child,” replied the 
good dame, affectionately ; * but 
come to your old room, and take pos- 
session of it once more.’® Cory fol- 
lowed to her apartment, and while 
her mother went to order some re- 
freshment, she abandoned herself to 
the sorrow which every object around 
her awakened. She looked from the 
little window of her chamber; a 
summer sun was smiling on the Jux- 
uriant meadows through which the 
Passaic gracefully loitered. Cory 
gazed intently on the scene ; but she 
thought not of its romantic beauties. 
Recollections of her childhood rush- 
ed on her mind. Opposite, and on- 
ly separated by an orchard of apple 
trees, stood the parsonage. How 
often, in this orchard, had William 
climbed the tallest tree to obtain the 
tempting apple, while she, trembling. 
yet eager, held her little apron to 
catch the prize. As her eyes wan- 
dered over the view, they rested on 
a cove formed by the river, which 
was neatly walled up and shaded by 
willows. ‘Here she used*to embark 
in the light skiff, white William would 
row her to the opposite side, where, 
on the grassy side of a hill, grew the 
wild strawberry, or tempting mush- 
room, : : 
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When Mrs. Van Ransen: return: 
ed, .she found Cory still Jeaning 
against the window, pale and de- 


4 _ jected. The old lady considerately 


drew her from the room, and en- 
deavoured to divert her thoughts 
from one painful subject. In reply 
to the dame’s inquiries, Cory in- 
formed her of the unhappiness which 
her determination to remain unmar- 
ried had secured her, through the con- 


'= stant altercation it produced with her 
“© father and his haughty relations. 
sa Her parent, however, had blessed 


her in his last moments, and left her 
all the property which was at his dis- 
posal, and which exceeded her ne- 
cessities as much-as her expectations. 
During the day it was determined, 
that while Cory was employed in 
choosing and furnishing a suitable 
residence, her mother should arrange 
her affairs, and be in readiness to 
join‘her when she should send. In 
the afterncon, Cory stole from the 
house, and hastened to pay a mourn- 
ful, but not unpleasant duty. Feel- 
ing that even Mrs. Van Ransen’s 
presence would be unwelcome, she 
proceeded alone to the church-yard. 
It was one of those calm summer 
evenings, when the faint breeze does 
not disturb even the trembling leaf 
of the ash: the declining sun was 
already shaded by the bills which 
on either side bounded the valley. 
The deep mild blue of the heavens 
~—the noiseless flow of the river—the 
silenee of the spot where rested the 
dead in their graves—and the sanc- 
tity of the church, in whose walls 
she had so often heard the voice of 
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prayer, all spoke peace to fhe mour- 
ner’s heart: She soon discovered 
the place where, side by side, lay the 
remains of her foster father, and her 
venerable instructor. Two plain 
grey stones merely signified the ages 
and names of those who slept be- 
neath. Here, with so many voice- 
less, but impressive evidences around 
her, of the futility of sorrow—here, 
where the truth pressed heavily on 
her heart how the grave closeth’ on 
the joyful and the sorrowing alike, 
Cory schooled her feelings—com+ 
moned with her own heart-—and was 
still. 

The ensuing autumn found’ Mrs. 
Van Ransen and her child happily 
situated in a pleasant retreat on the 
banks of the Hudson. Miss Mel- 
borne did not shun the world or its 
amusements. She felt that the pos- 
session of wealth imposed “duties 
which it was criminal to neglect. 
Her charity not only reached the. 
hovels of the starving, and the hearts 
of the desolate, but was as bene< 
ficially exerted in cheering depress+ 
ed merit by her countenance, and te- 
warding laudable industry by her 
patronage. 

She had not long mingled in’ soci 
ety, when she attracted the regards 
of an amiable and accomplished man ; 
but the instant she perceived his at~ 
tachment, she withdrew herself from 
him. When her mother, as she al- 
ways styled her, bade her beware 
lest she should sacrifice happiness and 
usefulness to a romantie notion, she 
replied, that her romance, if such it 
was, was of too long standing to be 
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overcome, and her usefulness would 
necessarily be diminished by domes- 
tic claims. These arguments, whe. 
ther sound or not, silenced the fond 
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friend to whom they were addressed. 


Miss Melborne abided by them, and ! 
is now that rara.avis, a happy and |~ 


agreeable Old Maid. | C. 


bd 


LETTER FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Mount Vernon, Sept. 5, 1786. 


Dear Str, 


.L am your debtor for two letters : 
one of the 12th.of December, the 
other of the 8th of April. Since the 
receipt of the first, I have paid my 
respects to. you, in a line or two by 
Major Swan, but as it was in- 
troductory only of him, it requires 
apology, rather than entitles me to 
credit, in our epistolary correspond- 
ence. 

. If I had as good a nack, my dear 
Marquis, as you have, at saying hand- 
some things, | would endeavour to 
pay you in kind for the many flat- 
tering expressions of your letters. 
I have anample field to work in ; but 
as 1 am a clumsy labourer in the 
manufactory of compliments, I must 
first profess my unworthiness of those 
which you have bestowed on me, and 
then, conscious of my inability of 
meeting you upon that ground, con- 
fess that it is better not to enter the 
list, than to retreat from it in dis- 

It gives me great pleasure to find, 
by my last letters from France, that 
the dark clouds which overspread 
your hemisphere, are yielding to the 
sunshine of peace. My first wish 
is to see the blessings of it diffused 


through all countries, and among all 4 
ranks in every country, and that we | 
should consider ourselves as the chil- i 
dren of a common parent, and be | 
disposed to acts of brotherly .kind- : 
ness toward one another; in that © 
case. restriction of trade would va- © 
nish. We should take your wines, | 
your fruit, and surplusage of such ar- © 


ticles as our necessities or conveni- 


S@eeoeekhwfa<dts awe s&s s&s = ms 


ence might require, and in return give 
you our fish, our oil, our tobacco, | 
our naval stores, &c.; and in like 7 


manver should exchange produce 
with other countries, to the recipro- 
cal advantage of each : 
globe is large, why need we wrangle 
for asmall spot of it ? If ohe country 


cannot contain us, another should | 


open its arms to us. 


cyon days (if they ever did exist) ’ 
A wise Provi- © 
dence, I presume, has decreed it 7 


are now no more, 


otherwise ; and we shall be obliged to 


go on in the old way, disputing, and | 


now and then fighting, until the great 
globe itself dissolves. 

I rarely go from home, but my 
friends in and out of Congress in- 
form me of what is on the carpet. To 
hand it to youafterwards would be 
circuitous and idle ; as | am persua- 
ded, that you have correspondents at 


New-York, who give them to you a'§ 
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first end; and can relate them with 
miore clearness and precision. I give 
the chief of my time to rural amuse- 
ments ; but I have lately been active 


ig instituting a plan, which, ifsuccess 


attend it; (and of which I have no 
doubt,):may be productive of great 
political; as well as commercial ad- 
vantages, to the states on the Atlantic, 
especially the middle ones.—It is 
the improving and extending the in- 
land navigations of the rivers Poto- 
whack and James, and communicating 
them with the western waters, by 
the shortest and easiest portages, and 
good roads. Acts have passed: the 


. assemblies of Virginia and Maryland, 


authorizing private adverituréfs to 
undertake the work: Companies in 
consequetice are incorporated, and 
that on this river is begun ; but wher: 
we come to the difficult parts of it, 
we shall require an engineer of skill 
and practical knowledge. in this 
branch of business, and from ‘that 
country where those kind of ims 
provements have been conducted with 
the greatest success. 

With very great esteem and re- 
gard, 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) Geo. Wasmincton. 


The Marquis de Chastelluz. 


[For the Literary Journal.} 


SALEM WITCHCRAFT, AN EASTERN TAEL, 


(Concluded from page 335.) 


Tue party at the Justice’s break- 
fast table consisted of himself and 
family, and the two Mr. Mathers. 
The good woman of the house, howe- 
ver, and her children, were mute per- 
sons in the scene ; and sat listening 
with open mouths to the oracular 
speéches of the man of letters and di- 
vinity. Her daughters, indeed, made 
some attempts to chat with young Ma- 
ther ; but he only rolled up the whites 
of his eyes at them, and turned again 
tohis father, in a revereritial posture 
of dévout attention. So they were 
also obliged to listen, for their great 
edification. 

Doctor Mather,” said the Justice, 
** T admire that the witches and devils 


VOL. Iv. 


should have gone away so long, ever 
since the Old and New Testament 
times, and just now come back to 
torment and worry such a peaceable 
and godly set of people as live in our 
town.” “ Sir,’’ replied Mather se- 
nior, *‘ therein you are grievously 
misinstructed, inasmuch as in all 
ages, and at all places, on the testi- 
mony of Trismegistus, Pythagoras, 
Socrates, Plato, Plotinus, Porphyri- 
us, Jamblicus, Proclus, Julius Pol- 
lux, Scaliger, Dandinus the jesuit, 
and innumerable others, whom I shall 
not mention here, for want of breath, 
have these infernal demons, or super- 
natural agencies, troubled, teazed, 
harrassed and devastated the unof- 
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fending, and. innocent of all nations. 
Touching, their origin, I do not pre- 
tend: to —pronounce with precision. 
The Thalmudists did maintain, that, 
Adam had a wife called Lilis, before 
he married Eve, who bore him nothing 
butidevils... But this, being contrary 
to-scripture, I hold to be heterodox 
and’ imapious.. Yet, notwithstanding. 
the testimony of learned men of all 
epochs and periods, have there al- 
ways been obstinate ignoramuses, 
half learned dunces, whe did, and do 
deny, the operations of the invisible 
world; yea,they account those who be- 
lieve in them, fools, dizzards, dream- 
ers ; and this, when Marcus, of his 
credit, told Psellus he had seen them! 
and when Leo Suavius, and Paracel- 
sus, and Alexander ab Alexandro, 
and Lavater, (de spectris,) and Lodo- 
- vicus Vives, Hieronymus, Basil, Ja- 
cob Boisardus, Peter Loyerus, yea, 
Cardan, Martian, anda thousand more, 
all saw them with their own eyes, 
aad wrote great books, full of exam- 
ples and wonders thereof.”’* 

“Here the worthy divine stopped to 
eat his jobnpy-cakes, and the Jus- 
tice again edged ‘in a word or two: 
“6 Yes, Doctor,” said he, ** the Sad- 
ducees did controvert the doctrine of 
spirits, even when they saw seven 
come out of the mouth of Mary Mag- 
dalen.” _ Talk not of the Saddu- 
ces,” answered Mather ; “‘ is there 
not even now one Robert Calif of 
Boston, . meycbant, who goes about 
blaspheming, i in the midst of miracles, 


ices it is all juggling and force of 


imagination, . and. such;; nonsense: ; 
whom I uphold to be a fit candidate 
for ecclesiastical censure and civil 
castigation. 
of devils, they be of various kinds’: 
There are your false gods, of whom 
one Mr. John Milton has given a pret- 
ty catalogue in a certain poem of his 
called Paradise Lost. And there be 
your liars ; your false oracles ; your 
tricky, saucy, malicious devils, like 
Asmodeus, that Tobit sent up the 
chimney. And there be your aerial 
devils; your water devils ; and your 
subterranean devils. And touching 
your water devils, it was they, if we 
may credit Hector Boetheus, that 
met Macbeth and Banquo, two Scot- 
tish Lords, in the woods, whereof a 
certain. William Shakspeare hath 
written a foolish tragedy, and pro- 
phanely introduced the wonders of 
the invisible world on the stage.— 
Then there be your tempting devils, 
whose captain is mammon ; and your 
cozening devils, belonging to magi- 
cians and witches, whose prince is 
Satan himself. By one of these is 
this girl now possessed. As touching 
the power obtained by human beings 
over these spirits, and the mode of 
obtaining it, and the compact, be- 
side the authority of the ancient po- 
ets, I might quote—.” Here the Jus- 
tice could not keep silence any lon- 
ger, between impatience at such.a 


long speech, and an itch to say some- | 
*“« What a power of | 


thing himself. 
Latin and Greek you must have read, 
Doctor,” said he.. ‘* For.my part, I 


* .* See Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 1, 561. 
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don’t ‘know nothing about’ these 
things, and always did.- A little law 
is all I know, that 1 picked up when 
I‘scrivened for Capias Quill, of the 
Inner Temple, Esquire, during: my 
youngerdays.” Mather looked dry- 
ly on the speaker, as if in profound 


contempt of his legal acquirements, 


and again took up the broken thread 
of his discourse, with fresh materials 
for spinning. ‘‘ As touching the laws 
against: witchcraft,” he observed, 
«not to mention that the divine law 
is a constituent part of the common 
law, there be many ancient statutes, 
punishing that damnable crime and 
heresy with fire and faggots. And 
the ‘reason is, doubtless, that such 
wretches may be parboiled before 
hand, as a small taste of the everlast- 


ing process of combustion which they. 


are predestined to endure hereafter. 
But as touching the statutes, these 
were passed so early as during the 
reigns of Alfred, Ethelstane, and Ca- 
nute, and since, in the times of the 
eighth Henry, the sixth Edward, 
Queen Elizabeth, and bloody Mary, 
and the late King James. And the 
process is a writ ‘ de heretico combu- 
rendo,” a very ancient and well devi- 
sed writ. Many ancient records are 
there of executions for this offence; 
but one which especially pleaseth 
me, is the case of a man in South- 
wark, who, saith the great Coke, was 


| taken’ with the head and face of a 


dead man, and a book of sorcery in 
his'male, or trunk, and brought into 
court; but seeing no indictment was 
* Coke, 3d Inst. p, 44. 


against him, the clerks did swear him, 


that thenceforth he should not be a 


‘sorcerer; and the head of the man, 
and the book of ‘sorcery, were burnt 
at his expense. And at common law,* 
‘there be four kinds of ‘dealers with 


‘demons: your conjuror, conjurator, 


‘or invoker of spirits, by the awful 
name of God: your witch or wizard, 
goose or gander, from to weet, or to 
wit, to know, who is instructed by de- 
vils, and converses with them, and 
hath them at command ; such is this 
Patience said to be: your inchanter, 
incantator, qui carminibus adjurat de- 
monem ; and your sorcerer, Sortilegus, 
guia utitur sortibus in cantatrontbus de. 
monum. And this is what hath brought 
‘this grievous judgment on our new — 
‘country. For the young persons of 
both sexes, with sticks and charms, 
and philtres, and candles, and dreams, 
to know tbeir trie loves, forsooth, 
have sent this hideous Azazel roaring 
amongst us, with his tragical doings, 
in the shape of divers, all very di- 
versely cruel and hideous spirits.’ 

'_ ™ Marry,” quoth the justice,“ Doc- 
tor Mather, you had not ought to have 
been a divine ;, you would bave made 
such a larned judge. Who would 
have thought that you had such a 
sight of law, all by heart?” ‘“ Ra- 
ther say,” said Mather, jun. “ my 
father should have been three instead 
of one ; since, doubtless, he is equal- 
ly skilful in law, divinity, and phy- 
sic.” “Verily,” answered the el- 
der Mather, ‘ you overrate my poor 
abilities. But tosum up all in a few 


+ See Cotton Mather. 
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words, as touching this case of witch- 
craft, I shall put it intomy Thauma- 
turgus, in despite of Mr, Robert Ca- 
lif, and all his impieties. - For law, 
it is seemly that we, in this ultima thule 
of the world, should follow the exam- 
ples of the renowned defenders of the 
faith in. the other region of the globe ; 
and, in especial, of the great Sir Mat- 
thew Hale ; and according to the rules 
laid down by the skilful and judi- 
cious Mr. Gaul, I should make all 
such abominable devisers pillars of 
salt, for the edification of the poor 
heathen. Fire and faggots are all 
too good for them. And, touching 
physic, I have some small skill and 
erudition, questionless, therein; and 
am bold to say, this Drybones is a 
mere mountebank and empiric—with 
his phlebotomy, forsooth ! It is a fly- 
ing in the face of Providence. Friend 
Mather, indeed! I do believe him to 
be one of the most heretical of those 
ignes fatui, and inward-light children 
of darkness—those quakers—those 
vermin, who have licked up the vo- 
mit of former seducers, from the ken- 
nels of by-past ages, fora new di- 
gestion, and the new poisoning of 
mankind !’* Here Lemuel Lockup 


entered, and said he had Patience in 


custody ; so the divine’s declamation 
met with a final interruption. 

~ The Squire proceeded with all due 
solemnity, and magisterial dignity, 
to his hall of justice, where, seeing a 
great mob of people, and hearing do- 
Jorous shrieks from certain frantic. 
looking women, he ordered every 


body to be turned out instantly, .ex- 
cept the accused, and those immedi- 
ately interested. This mandate was 
with some difficulty enforced by the 


& 


, ‘dy 
vig 


> \ 
a sac 


sheriff and bis deputies ; and the ma- gi 


gistrate took the chair, being flanked 4 


by the two Mathers. Patience, sup- 
ported by her mother on one side, 


and Faithful on the other, appeared ‘ ou 


before him, pale, but firm in her step q 


and countenance, in ‘which surprise 
and indignation seemed contending j 
with fear. The Justice, who at the © 
bottom, was a good-hearted man, © 
looked upon her with an eye of pity; # 


and commenced business by asking — 
Mr. Lockup what all the caterwauling © 
among the women meant, which ‘he — 
heard on his entrance, and which now 
came more indistinctly from the yard — 
before the house, whither the rabble — 
had adjourned. The ministerial offi- — 
cer'made answer, that it was Abigail | 
Williams and ber gossips, who were — 


roaring out because Patience hurt 


them. ‘* Ha!” said the Justice, 1 © 


begin to smell a rat. That Abigail 


Williams has borne testimony in eve- — 
ry case of witchcraft that has occur- _ 
red in this town since the beginning © 
of the troubles thereof ; and if she 
had been pinched, 2nd pricked, and © 
bruised, half so much as she says she | 


has, she must have been a corpse 
long ago. ‘* Pray, young woman,” 
said he, addressing himself to Pa- 
tience, ** what is the matter with 
Beautiful Hobbes '?”? 
know,” said Patience’; ‘ I: reckon 
she is crazy.” ‘* But why does she 


* Cotton Mather, L. 7. 
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ry out against you, for putting the 


“Black man upon her?‘ T-do not 


esire to spend my judgment there- 


,’ answered she. The worthy ma- 


" Pistrate seemed puzzled what to say 


xt, and turning to Doctor Mather, 


’ aquired, ‘* what was his judgment 


puching the question, if the devil 


3 quld torment in the shape of a virtu- 


s person?’ Mather made answer, 
that he should be proud to commu- 
icate his poor opinion thereof, at a 
nore seeming time ; but held it best, 
nder correction, to proceed with the 
nusiness in hand.” ‘* Well,’’ said the 
Squire, “I believe there is no more 
o be said. I must make out this 
young woman’s mittimus, and have 
ner confined until the grand jury sit.” 
aithful here interposed very warm- 
y against this proceeding, and in his 
excitement said many things extreme- 
y unsavoury in the nostrils of Dr. 
Mather; who asked him if he was 


not a teacher of the word, and repri- 


manded him severely for being in 
company with a woman accused of 
infernal communications. But the 
limits we have allotted to this narra- 
tive do not permit us to dwell upon 
this scene ; to particularize the asce- 
tic remarks of the elder divine—the 
admiring and reverential air of the 
younger—the gravity of the magis- 
trate—the. modest intrepidity of the 
criminal—the stout defence made by 
Goody Peabody, who more than insi- 
nuated that the affair was all a piece 
of spite and malice—or the chivalrous 
resistance made by Faithful, in the 
face of prejudice, ecclesiastical over- 
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bearing, and civi) 2uthority. These 
things must b. left to imaginatiorr. 
Suffice it to say, ‘hat the lover obtain- 
ed so much lenity for ‘his- mistress, 
that she was to be held in durance at 
the house of Mr. Lockup, and not put 
in-the common jail, with the: other 
cases of witchcraft. He also under 
took to make Beautiful repent her ac- 
cusations before night, if he might*be 
allowed a private colloquy with her. 
At this proposition, Mather junior 
expressed himself somewhat shocked. 

So the Justice and his guests went 
back to discuss the question about sa- 
tanic power, which was then a moot. 
point among the New-England di- 
vines, viz. if the devil could torment 
in the shape of a good man; and the 
rest proceeded to the house of the 
sheriff, as rapidly as the unruliness 
of the mob would permit, who follow- 
ed, in despite of the vigorous appli- 
cations made to their bodies by the 
constables, ranting, and 
screaming ; and would, no doubt, had 
it not been for the presence of the of- 
ficer, have put poor Patience in a sad 
pickle with the missiles which they 
regarded with longing eyes, but dar- 
ed not handle, while she was guarded. 
The bedevilled Abigail Williams 
was distinguished among them, by 
walking as if afflicted by Saint Vi- 
tus ; screeching in the most painful- 
ly distressing tone, and, eyer and 
anon, falling into apparently violent 
convulsions. Many of the women 
sympathized in her afflictions, and al} 
the mob mingled in their groans and 
dolorous wailings, as if Pandemonium 
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had: broke-loose in good earnest; and 
Satan had come upon earth like a 
roaring lion. 

Faithful, as soon as he had seen 
Patience safely deposited in the 
sheriff's house, wandered off in a 
disconsolate’ mood toward Dame 
Hobbes’. As he strode along, his pale 
countenance and agitated manner of- 
fered a striking contrast to his staid 
and demure appearance on the pre- 
ceding evening. As he approached 
the dwelling, he found that the crowd 
had gone about their business ; the 
windows were closed, andevery thing 
seemed quiet and peaceable as usual, 
He turned up the lane, and passed by 
the pig-stye. The swinish multi- 
tude, having been neglected by rea- 
son of the sad condition of their mis- 
tress, were crying for their daily al- 
Jowance in the most ‘harsh and dis- 
cordant tones. The devil, thought 
Faithful, seems to be in these hogs. 

He now clambered over the court- 
yard paling ; in the performance of 
which mancewvre, truth compels me 
to state, that a sad solution of con- 


| tinuity befell his_small clothes, which 


added to the sore troubles of his 
mind. Turning his eyes toward 
the well, he half expected, half fear- 
ed, to encounter the fair nymph of 
the fount, whom he met there on his 
first visit. She was not there ; but the 
appearance of rude hands was upon 
the well, a broken pitcher stood by 
itsside, and the bucket, severed from 
the rope, was rolled in the dust. 
Faithful bethought him of the golden 
bowl, and the silver chain of life, 
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and the frailty of all mundane things; ni 
He also thought, with a sighy‘on the ~ 
frailty of his nether garments.’ With 2” 
a trembling hand, he ventured toopen — 


the door, after he had knocked seve. “i 


ral times in vain. Through. the 7 
smoke which filled the apartment, he ~ 


saw the elder female seated by thei 4 i 


fire-side, with her chin resting on | 
her palms, - and a stump of a pipe in’ 

her mouth. “Remarkable was ying , 
seemingly dead drunk, upon the floor, - 
and snoring like fifty bull-frogs ;-and/ 
Beautiful, in a short gown and petti- 7 
coat, was sitting on the side of the | 
bed, discussing a large bow! of bean’ 
soup. 
tice of Faithful, but continued smo- 
king her pipe with great sang-froid ; 
but the eyes of Beautiful twinkled ’ 
with emotion at his» appearance. | 
With a mixed expression of counte- | 
nance, where pleasure and surprise a 
at bekolding the preacher curiously | 
blended with the bitter: twist ‘given | 
her visage by the hot soup, she mo- | 
tioaed him to sit down beside her: | 


He obeyed with the dubious air of 7 


one who seats himself with a -half- — 
formed resolution of suffering the ex- ” 
traction of a grinder. She edged up — 
to him, and asked him if he would — 
have some soup ; but he declined the | 
offer with a graceful wave of the 
hand, telling her, that he came to 
have a little private conversation with 
her. At this, Beautiful told him to 
say what he had to say, as Remarka- | 
ble was too drunk, and: her mother | 
too sleepy, to overhear him. The 
preacher now commenced a long and 





The old woman took no no- |e 
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ings. animated expostulation with the dam- 







n the pel, on her ‘conduct, in which he 
With 4 “mingled threats and promises, reproofs 
sopen __andentreaties, in a subtle and orator- 
seve. gike manner. Beautiful, at first, heard 
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the "Rim. with, great impatience, 
it, he 4 seemed convulsed with inward emo- 
y°the fion—now stifling a rising sob, and 
gon ES ow guiping down a spoonful of the 
pein goup.. He at last seemed to hit upon 
ying, nargument that fixed her attention ; 
floor, jor, all at once, she became quite 
--and | jpalm, and as soon as he had finished, 
petti- yr derful to relate, promised to be- 
f the pave herself, and not be bewitched 
bean mpny more. Upon this he departed, 
© no- . elling her that the Justice was 
smo- : oming in the evening to see how she 
roid ; 4 id, and bidding her be careful, and 
:kled  gnind what he had told her. 
— Accordingly, as soon as the sha- 
unte- —afows of evening began to descend, 
prise | fr. Philip Smith, and his two asso- 
ously | WBiates, with Mr. Lemuel Lockup and 
riven | aithful, who had wandered about 
mo- |me village all day, like a troubled 
her. | ghost, proceeded privately to the pos- 
vir of @gessed house. The idlers who had 
half- jpeen lounging about the premises all 
eex- | May, finding nothing to gratify their 
dup “®uriosity, had vanished at sunset : 
‘ould hose who had homes, to their sup- 
ithe “pers ; and those who had no homes, 
the Mae spunge upon their neighbours, as 
ne to | Still the custom at the eastward to 
with is-day. . , 
m to Things.were pretty much in statu 
tka- (gue when, this goodly company. en- 


ther | gered the room, Remarkable having. 


The 
and 


one somewhat to herself, was sitting 
pright; looking stupid and bewil-. 
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dered, and exhaling a most intolera- 
ble odour of whiskey. from her nos-+ 
trils; and Beautiful, having finished 
her soup, sat gazing,out of the win- 
dow at the evening star, .apparently 
lost in a deep reverie. ..Asthe .door 
opened, she started from. her posture, 
and looked as if she was again-going 
to cut some strange capers; but on 
a significant gesture from: Faithful, 
she restrained herself, and sat, down 
again very sedately. The visiting 
parties also seated themselves, and 
looked as sober and serious: as if 
they had come to a funeral, noone 
seeming to know what to-say. - Mr. 
Philip Smith first broke silence; by 
asking Beautiful how she found her- 
self ? To which interrogation, she re- 
plied, ‘* 1 notion I feel better this 
evening, and am not bewitched any 
more.”’ Says Mr. Smith, *‘ I guess 
you was crazy this morning.” I 
guess I was,’’ answered Beautiful. 
Then Mather senior, chancing to cast 
his eyes upon the remarkable physi- 
ognomy of Remarkable Short, ob- 
served, ‘I apprehend that woman is 
in a beastly state of inebriety.”’ 
“Aye, aye,’ quoth the Justice, 
‘and I apprehend she shall suffer for 
it. Mr. Lemuel Lockup, see that she 
be put in the stocks to-morrow morn-’ 
ing.” ‘So be it,” replied the la- 
conic Lemuel. Here the conversa- 
tion flagged ; and the melancholy si- 
lence which followed was only ‘bro- 
ken by the snorings of Deliverance, 
the sobs and sighs of Beautiful, and: 
the occasional grunting of Remarka- 
ble. ‘I opine,”’ quoth Mather junior 
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to his father, ‘‘ there be no spectres 
here to night.” ‘ Your worship 
will please to observe, that there 
are no supernatural appeararices 
here,” quoth Faithful, ‘‘ and that 
there is no reason why Miss Peabody 
should be detained any longer in cus- 
tody ; I therefore humbly intreat of 
your worship that she be set at liber- 
ty.’ “And 1,” says old Mather, 
exhort you, Squire Smith, not to 
be precipitate in your judgment, but 
to tarry a while before you disfran- 
chise the prisoner from her incarce- 
ration.”’ 

Scarcely had the Doctor adminis- 
tered this monitory hint, when a noise 
approached the house as of persons in 
the greatest agony: Dismal shrieks 
were heard, accompanied with the 
shuffling of feet and the rattling of 
éhains ; the sounds became louder, 
and sti} more terrifying ; and the 
whole’ party felt themselves singular- 
fy affected with nervous agitations. 
Dr. Mather, however, rising from his 
seat, exclaimed, ** Now you shall see 
how I will incontinently buffet, ab- 
jure, and put to rout these powers of 
darkness. Sathane, te exorciso, in 
nomine Dei patris, Filt uniusgeniti, et 
Spiritus.”"—Here a whole volley of 
heavy materials shook the house to 
its foundation ; the valiant exorcist 
staggered, and in attempting to re- 
cover his seat, the chair unaccounta- 
bly withdrew from his sitting part, 
and he came with a great shock to 
the floor. Presently a large stone 
came down the chimney, and bound- 
ed into the corner, bringing volumes 
of soot in its company, that extin- 
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guished the fire, and obscured the 

light of the dipt candle that was 
burning unsnuffed upon the mantle 
piece with a dim and ghostly glare. 

The Justice pulled out his pocket 
handkerchief to wipe his face ; but 
in his confusion and agitation of 
mind, instead of his own nose, took 
hold of the proboscis of Mather junior, 
who stood close beside him, shivering 
with the cold sweat of fear. No 
sooner did he feel this strange ap- 

plication, than he concluded that he 
was for certain in the clutches of the 
enemy ; and mechanically bestowing 
a hearty blow on the countenance of 
Mr. Smith, which soon made the jus- 
tice find out the local situation of his 
own features, he fell backwards im a 
swoon. And now every body seemed to 
have lost all presence of mind, except 
Remarkable and Faithful. The for- 

mer starting from her lethargy, vo- 
ciferated, ‘* please the pigs, I'll go’ 
feed the swine: and the’ latter 
determined to accompany her ; but 
was détained by young Mather, who 
in his terror had caught hold of the 
skirt of Faithful’s coat, and held it 
with the grasp of desperation. Re- 

markable Short strode out of the 
door. The noises were for some 

moments discontinued ; and the par- 
ty had begun to talk in a whisper to 
each other, when something ponder- 
ous fell against the door, and a 
scream, followed by a groan, at- 
tended the shock. Faithful, bursting 
from the grasp of young Mather, 
opened the door; and there lay Re- 
markable stretched upon her face, 
apparently lifeless. He took her by 
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the shoulders to raise her, but was 
unable te pull her in. The Justice, 
with some hesitation, seconded his 
efforts ; Beautiful next ventured to 
assist, but it was ineffectual. Doctor 
Mather thea mustered up courage to 
lay hold of the Justice’s breeches, 
and help bim haul ; and his hopeful 
son, clinging to the petticoats of 
Beautiful, laboured manfully in his 
vocation, and actually succeeded in 
demolishing that integument, stout as 
it was. The Justice, who at bottom, 
was a good hearty fellow, began to 
relish the sport, and at every renew- 
ed effort of himself and colleagues, 
shouted yeo-heuve-oh! with the true 
marine accent and jntonation. De- 
liverance was roused from her stu- 
por; and her first impression being 
that thieves were breaking in, seized 
the broomstick and tongs, and began 
to belabour the party with might and 
main. Remarkable could not be 
hauled in by the united strength of 
the whole assembly ; but lay, bel- 
lowing lustily, making grievous kicks, 
flings, and distortions ; and crying 
out, ** my leg! my leg!” When the 
instruments of Goody Hobbes began 
to sing in the ears, and thrum the 
posteriors of the party, they desisted 
from their ineffectual labours, and 
turned upon the assailant, whom they 
soon disarmed ; and who, between 
astonishment and fright, relapsed 
into her former insensibility. But 
Faithful suddenly rushed out of the 
door, and in a moment Remarkable 
gained her liberty. She came crawl- 
ing on all fours into the room, as if 
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uncertain of her capacity of locomo- 
tion: presently, she got on her 
haunches, and then springing up to 
the extreme altitude of her command- 
ing height, she shook herself for joy 
at-her liberation. The exuberance 
of her satisfaction did not exhibit it- 
self in the most graceful attitudes, 
when she was merely sensible of her 
disenthralment. But her limbs seem- 
ed to have gotten some sprain in the 
recent struggle ; for after her first 
feats, uttering suddenly a piercing 
cry, she threw one foot here, and 
another there ; kicked Dr. Mather in 
her evolutions from one end of the 
room to the other ; bumped her head 
against the ceiling, and knocked her- 
self down, to all appearance, life- 
less. 

But another scene was yet to be 
witnessed, before these preternatural 
appearances terminated. They heard 
a scuffling and noise frem without ; 
and who should come ia but Faithful, 
lugging Preserved Perkins by one 
ear, and Ichabod Shuffle by the 
other. ‘* Here,”’ said he, *‘ are the 
spectres.”” Young Mather, in imita- 
tion of his father, was exdlaiming, 
‘‘ Sathane, te exorciso, &c.”’ but the 
Justice discerned the bottom of the 
business, and cried out, ‘* You vaga- 
bonds and rascals! what do you 
mean by such burglarious and anti- 
nomial conduct?” Preserved stood 
in a sulky manner, kicking with his 
fout, and biting his nails, and mut- 
tered in answer, ‘‘She kicked, me, 
and tweaked me, and buffeted me ; 
and I only tied her by the. leg.’ 
4 
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“But you felonious and manufactu- 
ring convict,” said the Justice, “* what 
thade you break all the windows in 
the house?” ‘* She did so to dur’n,” 
answered Preserved, in the same 
dogged tone. When Ichabod was 
interrogated as to the cause of his 
conduct, his only apology was, that 
Preserved told him to do it. And, 
Indeed, this amiable weakness of 
obeying implicitly what was told 
him, is the only trait of character 
recorded of this exemplary youth. 

It is to be observed, that Dr. Ma- 
ther always asserted, that the devil 
had abetted the pair in their prac- 
tices on the quiet of Goody Hobbes’ 
house ; for as much, said he, as no 
two, or two hundred people, could 
make such an infernal din and clatter 
as was produced on that occasion. 
But seeing, he added, that some weak 
consciences might be alarmed at the 
Suspicious circumstances attending 
the transaction, he had not inserted it 
in his Thaumaturgus mirabilia, or 
Wonders of the Invisible World. 
This book had also a Hebrew title, 
which is not here mentioned, because 
the printer has no points to his types. 
_ Our tale now draws toa conclu- 
sion. Patience was. liberated im- 
mediately. The next day Remark- 
able Short cut a remarkable figure 
in the stocks: Preserved Perkins was 
preserved on one side of her ; and 
Ichabod Shuffle had his legs shuf- 
fled into a pair of wooden garters on 
the: other side of her. These two 


worthies were afterwards well whip- 
ped. Whether it was, that being 
obliged to endure each other’s com- 
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pany for two hours, side by side, they 
contracted an affection for that posi- 
tion ; or that their passions, as is 
sometimes the case, vacillated from 
the extreme of hate to that of love ; 
or from what other cause this sneak- 
ing partiality arose, it is certain that 
Preserved afterwards married Re- 
markable ; and a curious couple they 
were. 

Faithful carried back his blooming 
bride to Muddy-pond, where they 
lived a long life of peace and inno- 
cence. They had thirteen children ; 
the first was called Welcome, and 
the last, Content ; and their posteri- 
ty inherit the land to thisdey. Re- 
turn John Handy, the brother of 
Faithful, came soon afterwards to 
Goody Hobbes’ with a recommend, 
which his brother, with a little moré 
policy than grace, advised him to 
procure. But, somehow or other, he 
pocketed his misfortune, and married 
Beautiful, bitter as she was. He was 
not much heard of afterwards. It is 
believed, however, -that Nature, un- 
willing to perpetuate the lineaments 
of the Hobbes’ physiognomy, was not 
prolific in the last of her line. She 
had no children ; but lived, to the 
sorrow of her humbugged spouse, to 
a vast age, and was as long dying as 
Mrs. Morrison, who has been breath- 
ing her last in Mr. Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine for. four months, and is yet 
kicking ; and who must have put 
every one in mind of Peter’s wile’s 
mother, that lay sick of a fever for 
three Sundays, | 


[The above particulars were found 
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recorded in an old manuscript under 
the seatof a pulpit lately pulled down 
in Connecticut. The Editor of the 
Courant has politely loaned them to 


of the Bar. By John Anthon, Counsel 





For the last twenty years, the 
Bench of the Supreme Court of this 
State has been filled by men of dis- 
tinguished character and _ ability. 
This fact, which under any circum- 
stances would have been honourable 
to the State, seems particularly so 
when the defective manner of their 
appointment, and the party feuds 
which have long existed, are taken 
into consideration. It shows, that 
however much, and however violent- 
ly, our fellow citizens have differed 
upon political questions, they have 
never lost sight of essential inte- 
rests, in favour of their creatures, 
but have, on important questions, 
been guided by correct principles. 
Demagogues may declaim, and po- 
litical fanatics rave as they please; 
so long as the majority of our popula- 
tion retain their present character, 
we have Jittle to apprehend from the 
selfish yiews of the one’ class, or the 
moon-struck madness of the other. 
Within. the short period before 
mentiqned, the reports of decisions of 
our different courts have swelled to 
neatly thirty volumes, and of those 
decisions. .a large proportion consist 


{For the Literary Journal.] 
ANTHON’'S LAW OF NISI PRIUS. 


The Law of Nisi Prius, being Reports of Cases determined at Nisi Prius in the Supreme 

Court of the State of New-York, with notes and commentaries on each case. To 

which is prefixed, an Introductory Essay on the Studies preparatory tothe Active Duties 
Le at Law. New-York, Gould & Banks, 1820. 





the Editor of this Magazine, who has 
had them modernized and drama- 
tized by an eminent. writer for the 
newspapers. ] R. N. T. 





of cases determined in the Supreme 
Court. It seems a little singular, that 
whilst the numerous reports of cases 
before that body show the high  cha- 
racter which they have sustained with 
the profession, that hardly one re- 
spectable volume of Nisi Prius de- 
cisions has been published. We 
know that Nisi Prius reports. are con 
sidered as of but secondary authori- 
ty in our courts ; and that they are 
justly so considered, because they are 
made by asingle judge, and general- 
ly under circumstances which do not 
admit of much time for considera- 
tion; but we, at the same time, ap- 
prehend that they are in many te- 
spects of great value to thé profes- 
sion. The first impressions of an 
able man are frequently as just as his 
more laboured opinions ; and though 
he may not always have chapter and 
verse at his command, nor be able to 
methodise bis thoughts into the best 
train of argument, yet his reasons will 
be generally sound, and his conclu- 
sions right. There is.a freshness, too, 
in a first conception, a strength of 
originality, commonly lost by. a re- 
ference to books, which in a great 
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measure replaces, in point of interest 
at least, what it sometimes loses in 
correctness. Not a single legal 
thought of such men as compose our 
Supreme Court ought to be lost to the 
profession. They have laboured so 
long and so thoroughly in their avo- 
cations, either as lawyers or as judges 
—they have acquired so extensive an 
acquaintance with legal science, and 
so much capacity in the management 
of business, that it is impossible to 
value their opinions too highly on 
every subject connected with their 
duty. Even if they should some- 
times be surprised into mistaken 
opinions—such mistakes can occasion 
- no serious injury ; more especially, 
as if important, they are soon and 
easily corrected. . Many important 


points ruled at Nisi Prius are not to 


be found in the reports, but remain 
subjects of deubt and difficulty to the 
profession ; and though the decision 
of the Judge would not stamp the seal 
of authority upon such, yet it would 
afford good reason for their adoption 
by the bar, and give them a guide for 
their future opinions. Decisions of 
this kind are always treated with re- 
spect by the Judges in term, and 
are often quoted in their determina- 
tions. They become with them a 
motive for their opinions, and espe- 
cially, when long ruled in the same 
manner at Nisi Prius, are seldom, if 
ever, disturbed. Respect for Nisi 
Prius decisions, from the language of 
the English books, appears sometimes 
to have carried their judges in settling 
a mooted point, farther than was war- 
ranted by principle. So unwilling 
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were they to disturb a question which 
appeared to be settling, although it 
had taken a wrong course. In fact, 
it appears in many instances to be 
of less importance that a rule should 
be established, than thaf it showld be- 
come, im some way, fixed and de- 
termined. Uncertainties are no less 
abhorrent to the law than perpetui- 
ties. It is no difficult matter on the 
part of the public to conform io an 
established rule, whilst a doubtful 
law may subject them to evils, the 
more grievous, because unlooked for. 
This desire for certainty, in the 
laws, showld govern all legal deci- 
sions, and every means tending to the 
accomplishment of such an object, 
ought to meet with encouragement 
and reward. 

We may fairly challenge our bre- 
thren on the other side of the At- 
lantic toa comparison of any of their 
reports, in the brightest era of their 
jurisprudence, with the volumes that 
have been produced in this State. 
Mansfield and Hardwicke were not 
perhaps greater men than some of the 
gentlemen who have presided at our 
Bench. Their best reports are mfe- 
rior in point of style, to say the least, 
to those of Mr. Johnson. In Nisi 
Prius Reports, however, they deci- 
dedly stand before us ; not only in 
number, but in reputation. Not a 
single year elapses without producing 
some new production in this branch, 
for the benefit of legal science. Their 
Nisi Prius Reports keep an even 
march with their more important 
works, leaving nothing to be wish- 
ed for in this; more than in the 
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other branches of the law. We wish 
that greater pains were taken here for 
the collection of materials, and the 
publication of works of this sort. Were 
the gentlemen of the profession to 
take minutes of their important ca- 
ses ; and were every judge to furnish 
notes of those cases he may decide 
at Nisi Prius on each of his circuits, 
a selection from the materials formed 
in this mode would soon swell to a vo- 
lume. A work collected in this man- 
ner would be doubly valuable from 
the accuracy which would distin- 
guish it, and the care which would 
attend the selections ; and it would 
occasion but little difficulty or trou- 
ble. We will venture to say, that 
some plan of this sort would give 
general satisfaction, and confer a 
great obligation upon the profession. 

Mr. Anthon is a respectable law- 
yer, and has an extensive practice in 
this city. He is known to the pro- 
fession as the editor of several valua- 
ble works ; and, if we mistake not, 
the sole authorship of several others 
has been ascribed to him. Though 
his different productions have not pro- 
cured him a very high reputation 
as an author, they at least show his 
zeal and his willingness to discharge 
that debt which, it is said, every man 
owes to his profession. Some portion 
of that flippancy, which is one of Mr. 
Anthon’s chief characteristics, is ob- 
servable in all his works, and the ex- 
cellent good terms on which he 
stands with himself peep out at times 
in what he writes, as well as in every 
thing he says or performs. This 
happy self conceit may occasion a 
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secret smile ; but we have no desire 
to quarre] with any one for possessing 
a foible so harmless as that of va- 
nity. 

The work before us we take to be 
decidedly the best of Mr. Anthon’s 
productions. It shows an extensive 
acquaintance with the questions he 
has discussed ; the cases are report- 
ed in a plain manner ; and the points 
are clearly stated. He has been, in 
no particular, needlessly prolix ; but 
has contrived to condense a very 
considerable body of information 
into a small compass. The cases 
rather afford results, than the reasons 
on which those results are founded ; 
and give, rather materials for think- 
ing, than gratify curiosity upon the 
subjects stated. The best parts of the 
work, however, are the notes. These 
are, exclusively, Mr. Anthon’s ; in 
them he has freely examined the pro- 
priety of the discussions on which he 
is commenting. Where the subject 
would admit discussion, he has enter- 
ed fully into its merits, stated ar- 
guments, and drawn conclusions. 
These notes afford evidence of Mr. 
Anthon’s thorough acquaintance with 
the subjects he has handled, and show 
that he has read extensively, and to 
the purpose. We recommend the 


notes to the attention of the profes- 


sion, and regret that our limits pre- 
vent the introduction of more than a 
few of the shorter cnes. We quote 
those which follow—rather as exam- 
ples of Mr. Anthon’s style, than as 
affording a fair criterion of the merits 
of the whole. 

In Else against Ferris, (page 25,) 
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Van Ness, J. says, * that the cir- 
cumstance of words having been spo- 
ken in heat can go only in mitiga- 
tion.” 


In- note 6, to this case, Mr. Anthon 
says: 


«“ A different opinion has been enter- 
tained by some lawyers and judges, (3 
Mass. 553,) but certainly without founda- 
tion. No case can be found where the 
fact of the words having been spoken in 
heat has been allowed to be received in 
bar. Words spoken in the warmth of 

assion may sometimes be less injurious 
the character of the party slandered, 
than when used with a cool deliberate 
purpose to defame, but certainly can ne- 
ver, for that reason, be deemed so far 
harmless as to be allowed to pass with- 
out legal animadversion. On this sub- 
ject Mr. Selwyn very correctly remarks, 
that actions for words should not be 
brought on slight and trivial occasions ; 
and when the words are merely words of 
heat and anger, or passion, spoken sud- 
denly, or without deliberation, such ac- 
tions should be discountenanced; but 
that, at the same time, it has been truly 
said by Wray, C. J. that unless the party 
by. false and malicious scandal 
had a remedy at law, it would be a ver- 
bis ad verbera, and the consequences 
might be fatal: 2Selwyn’s N. P. 1155. 


Again : 
61,) where the well-known rule is 
adopted by the court, that where there 
is an agreement on a sale for notes on 
demand, and refusal of the notes, in. 
debitatus assumpsit will lie, M I, An- 
thon remarks : 


in Johnson y. Smith, (page 


- * The true rule on this subject is cor- 

rectly stated by Sir James Mansfield, C. 
J. in the case of Brook et al ys, White, 1 
N. P. 230. “ When a person sells goods 
upon a certain credit, to be paid forby a 
bill at a certain date, he can maintain no 
action for ‘ goods sold’ until the expira- 
a om peried: at which such «bill 
wo due, because t 

eat noreed (os Ba for he at 
time. Ifthe bill be not given, ‘he lacy 


ves an action on the special contsgct, 
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because he is deprived of the particular 
security agreed on ; but when the whole 
time is expired, and no bili has been 
given, he may bring an action for the 
money which is then due.’ In other 
words, before the expiration of the time 
of credit, the plaintiff must declare spe- 
cially, for a breach of the contract to give 
a bill; but after the expiration of that 
time, a general count in ‘ indebitatus as- 
sumpsit,’ for goods sold, is sufficient. 

‘* The reason given by Heath, J. in the 
same case, appears to be the true reason. 
‘ When the contract is executory, the 
party must declare specially; but when it 
is executed, he may declare generally.’ 
In support of this opinion, he refers to the 
case of Alcorn v. Westbrook, { Wilson, 
115, where Dennison, J. says, if a man 
agrees to build another a house, to be 
paid for it, and afterwards builds the 
house, in this case he has two ways of de- 
claring, either upen the original execu- 
tory agreement, to be performed in /fu- 
turo, or upon an indebitatus assurmpsit 
or quantum meruit, when the house is 
actually built, and the agreement exe- 
cuted. In Lawes on Pleading, in as- 
sumpsit, p. 6. the cases on this subject 
are collected together, and commented 
on, and the rule as above stated admit- 
ted to be correct. From this view of the 
subject, it would seem that the plaintiff; 
in the case in the text, ought to have 
been nonsuited, his action having been 
brought before the time of credit had ex- 
pired, and the declaration being indebi- 
tatus assumpsit generally. How far the 
recovery will be the same, on the gene- 
ral, as on the special count, with refer- 
ence to the interest, vide Marshall et al. 
v. Poobetal. 13 East.97. De Barnallas 
y- Fuller et al. 2 Camp. 426. and:the case 
cited in the notes to those cases. 


Again: in Hawkins v. Dunham, 
(page 82,) Tuomrson,J. says : ‘* The 
count for money had and received 
is technical; and, to maintain it, 
proof must be given. that money, be- 
longing to. the ‘plaintiff, bas come to 
the hands.of the defendant.’ Mr. An- 
thon’s note states, that 

\.“In the case of Israel v. Douglass, 


1H. Bl. 239,.) sea ta Justice, says, it is 
highly nec at the forms of actions 












should be kept distinct.. Courts of jus- 
tice have, in my opinion, already gone 
quite fdr enough in extending the favour- 
ite count for money had and received. 
But I know of no case, where they have 
gone so far as to allow that count to be 
maintained where no money has in fact 
been received by the defendant. My 
idea is, that where no money has been 
actually received, no action for money 
had and received can be supported. 
Vide etiam, Taylor vs, Higgins, 3 East. 
169. in confirmation. The general rule 
indisputably is, that the action for money 
bad and received cannot be supported, 
unless the defendant has actually re- 
ceived money. Beardsley vs. Root, 11 
Johns. 468. It is not necessary, howe- 
ver, in all cases, to give positive testimo- 
ny, that the defendant has received mo- 
ney belonging to plaintiff. When from 
facts it may be fairly presumed he has 
received plaintiff’s money, this action for 
money had and received 's maintainable. 
Tuttle v. Mayo, 7 Johns. 134. Doug. 
137. Hunter vy. Welsh, 1 Starkie, 224. 


The materials for this work have 
been collected at the different sit- 
tings, held in this city, during the 
course of ten years. That Mr. An- 
thon has not been careless in the se- 
lection, abundantly appears from the 
work itself. We hope that he will 
continue his labours, and devote his 
leisure moments to the preparation of 
new works for the profession. He 
has shown his capacity for more im- 
portant undertakings. 

We might, were we so disposed, 
cavil a little at Mr. Anthon’s intro- 
ductory essay, ‘‘ on the studies pre- 
paratory to the active duties of the 
bar,” as having no proper connection 
with the main work. But we are too 
well pleased to see any thing which 
_may assist the student, to take excep- 
tions to the manner of its introduc- 
tion.. Mr. Anthon’s course, for the 
first year, consists almost entirely of 
miscellaneous works. 
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convinced of the value of the authors 
he mentions ; but we believe it bet- 
ter to leave them for moments of 
leisure, than to make them a princi- 
pal object of attention. The law is 
a coquettish mistress, and requires a 
constant and ardent devotion, on the 
part of her servants. We should rather 
recommend it to the student to give, 
from the first, his whole soul to his 
professional duties, and to make them 
the constant object of his. thoughts. 
The viginti annorum lucubrationes, 
are still necessary to make a perfect 
lawyer. Our labours, as to old books, 
may have been lightened, but we 
have a vast body of new law, in va- 
rious shapes. The law of personal 
property is, in a manner, grown up, 
even since the time of Lord Coke. 
And the American student has some 
peculiar branches, which demand his 
particular attention. After learning 
the English laws, he has-to study the 
modifications which have taken place 
of those laws in his own state; he 
has, besides, a vast body of constitu- 
tional law to examine, and he ought 
to be acquainted with the «peculiar 
laws of the different states. The stu- 
dent, then, ought to make every thing 
else incidental to his professional 
pursuits; more especially, as, in ge- 
neral, so much attention is required 
to the office duties of his principal, 
that there is little time left, even for 
the performance of necessary studies, 
So much disgusting drudgery is to be 
undergone ; so many sacrifices are 
to be made, that not only is much 
time wasted, but the love for legal 
lore, if acquired, is frequently lost 
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with it. We know not how the high 
and honourable men of the profession 
can reconcile to their consciences, 
their general conduct to the student, 


Who hath one hundred guineas paid 
To some great master of the trade, 
‘ To labour hard, from nine to four, 
For earning twice a hundred more. 


Mr. Anthon regrets that we have 
mot greater lawyers. We will tell 
him some of the reasons why we have 
not. It is because there is so much 
to dishearten young men in their pro- 
gress ; it is because they have no 
friend to direct, to counsel, and to 
advise them; because they are treat- 
ed more as slaves than equals. These 
are the reasons why so many young 
men are admitted into the profession 
with no other reading than Black- 
stone, and a few books of practice ; 
with no other acquirements than they 
have made amidst the details of an 
office. 

The student would do well to adopt 
the advice of Mr. Hoffman, in his le- 
gal course, by spending the first year 
or two of his studies in private appli- 
cation, and by devoting the remain- 
der, only, of his noviciate, to the ac- 
quisition of business details ; or, we 
would recommend it, in preference, 
to spend the year allowed by our 
Judges at the Law Institution of Litch- 
field. In the retirement of that de- 
lightful village ; in the able lectures 
of its principals ; in the society of the 
distinguished young men he would 
meet there, he would find advantages 
far surpassing any contingent bene- 


Virg. Zn. Lib, 1, 
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fits he can expect from any private 
ofiice. 
We are inclined to think well of 
the legal course proposed by Mr. An- 
thon. The books he has selected are 
the best ; and he has arranged them 


in judicious order. He recommends 


the civil law, and seems inclined to 
rate it fairly, without running into 
those extravagant:encomiums which 
have been bestowed upon it by many 
authors. 


“ The civil law,” says Mr. Anthon, 
(Introduction, p. 17.) ** ought not to be 
wholly overlooked by the student of the 
common law. It is the greatest monu- : 
ment of Roman genius which has de- 
scended to us. Itis here, that the de- 
claration of ‘ the father of gods and men,’ 
to the ‘ Cytherean goddess,’ is fully ve- 
rified ; ‘ Jmperium sine fine dedi.’* For 
in this code of laws imperial Rome still, 
in effect, governs a large portion of the 
civilized world, Many able and learned 
lawyers have applied it also with great 
success to the elucidation of abstruse 
doctrines in the common law. Whether 
it is viewed, therefore, as a mede of dis- 
ciplining the mind, as a matter of lauda- 
ble curiosity, or as a source of useful 
professional information, this subject will 
well reward the student’s indistry. It 
is not expected, nor indeed is it necessa- 
ry, that he should plunge into the depths 
of this science ; a science which, in the 
language of Gibbon, has exhausted: so 
many learned lives, and clothed the walls 
of such spacious libraries. A general 
view of it will be sufficient, entering on- 
ly so far into details as may enable him 
to draw from its treasures as opportuni- 
ties may require.” 


Our author advises the student not 
to pass much time in attendance up- 
on the courts. We would recommend 
it to him never to go there, but upon 
the trial of important causes. Little 
information is to be collected in this 
manner ; the student’s habits of me- 














thodical application may be impaired 
by it ; and there is danger of his 
making them places for idle lounging. 

Mr. Anthon observes, (Introduc- 
tion, p. 23 :) 


That ‘* the student may waste much 
time by attending to trials at Nisi Prius, 
and arguments at bar, at too early a pe- 
riud. The same objections which are ap- 
plicable to a premature perusal of the 
reports apply with increased force here. 
It must therefore be particularly enjoin- 
ed on him, torefrain from a continued 
attendance on the courts until near the 
conclusion of his clerkship: at which 
time, if he has industriously pursued the 
course recommended, he will be prepar- 
ed to reap substantial improvement from 
the-trials and arguments he may hear 
there.” 


Mr. Anthon’s style appears to be 
well adapted to the subjects he has 
discussed. Something there is of that 
self-sufficiency visible throughout his 
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work, to which we have already allud- 
ed. There is a fondness, too, for 
classical allusions, whichseems, we 
hardly know why, to sit rather awk- 
wardly upon him. He uses more 
technical terms than we should have 
expected from one who appears am- 
bitious of a reputation as a scholar, 
and that too, when common words 
would have answered the purpose 
quite as well, and are, in fact, more 
generally used by the profession. 
We will now take leave of Mr. An- 
thon, with expressing our conviction, 
that his work is equal to any thing of 
the kind which has ever been pub- 
lished, and with again expressing our 


hope, that he will continue to favour 
the public with the fruits of his la- 
bours. 


L. C. 









TO THE AUTHOR OF “ LETTERS ON THE EASTERN STATES.” 


Your second allegation against the 
Olive Branch imports, that in stating 
the errors and guilt of the democratic 
party, which, you assert, was done 
out of ‘‘a@ hypocritical pretence’ of 
impartiality, 1 adduced but a few ; 
that even these were extenuated and 
palliated by ‘‘ regrets and apologies ;”” 
and, as a corollary, you give your 
readers to understand, that I sup- 
pressed the great mass, including all 
that were of a heinous nature. 

That the strain of accusation is ab- 
solutely expressed, or clearly impii- 
ed, appears indubitable from a peru- 
sal of your own words. “‘ It [the 


VOL. 


IV. 


Olive Branch] has selected, with a 
delicacy and tenderness truly affec- 
tionate, a few slips’’—yes, these are 
the precise words—‘“‘ a few slips on 
one side, which are softened with pa- 
thetic regrets and apologies.” Letters, 
p- 28. 

Here, sir, we are fairly at issue. 

If the accusation be established, it 
clearly follows, that I have been guil- 
ty of a base literary and political 
fraud ; that my work ought to have 
been consigned to oblivion; and, 
moreover, that I deserve the most 
pointed reprehension of every honest 
and enlightened member of the com- 
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munity. But, on the contrary, if I 
prove these charges utterly destitute 
of foundation, it will be equally clear, 
that you have been guilty of gross 
calumny, and that you are a false ac- 
cuser, justly liable to the penalties 
which, had I been guilty, I should 
have incurred. From these penal- 
ties you can be exonerated only by 
the plea of inadvertence, or mistake 
of the nature and contents of the work 
you undertook to review with such 
extreme severity. The nature of 
your offence will thus be changed. 
Instead of a verdict of deliberate 
falsehood and malice, you will be 
brought in guilty of palpable and un- 
pardonable neglect. 

I now proceed to state some of the 
charges I have made against the de- 
mocratic party, and it will soon ap- 
pear how erroneously they are cha- 
racterized in point of number and 
magnitude. It will be seen that the 
terms “‘ few” and ‘ slips,” are whol- 
ly unwarranted, and that they are 
many and grievous. 


I. The Western Insurrection. 


\“* Among the sins of the democratic par- 
ty, the western insurrection claims « proud 
e-' . -Had-it not been met with the 
energy and decision which Gen. Washing- 
ton displayed on the occasion, its obvious 
tendency was, and the probable result would 
have been, to destroy the recently raised fa- 
brie of the federal government—the pride of 
ene ae nie { the old world. 
. The wise and the gooc his.country, and 
‘of Europe, tegard e crisi with the 
~ deepest awe and:solicitade, “The prospect 
was calculated to appal persons of no mean 

‘ po eg mig he “yg of unborn 
- mil ung fora season in suspense and 
doubt. Heaven smiled propitiously ont ; 

- it interposed for our salvation. Our exeej- 
_ lve magistrate wisely called forth an over- 
whelming force, which frowned down fréa- 
son and rebellion.—They shrunk, shudder- 
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ing with terror, into their dens, and called 
on the mountains to cover them.” 

“* This heinous sin, hideous enough under 
any possible form, is greatly aggravated by a 
consideration of the subject that led to it. 
It was the excise on spiriiuous liquors. Never 
can the ministers of taxation appear in a less 
exceptionable form, than when they derive 
means of defraying the expenses of govern- 
ment, from limiting the horrible ravages of 
the destroyer, drunkenness, which, by pro- 
found observers, is believed to devour more 
human victims than the sword.”—Olive 
Branch, 10th ed. p. 453. 


II. Democratic Societies. 


“ During the inflammation of the public 
mind, excited by the then recent French 
revolution, and by the artand address of M. 
Genet, the democratic party, then in a mi- 
nority, established democratic societies, 
which, by their affiliations in every ramifi- 
cation of the United States, were intended 
and expected by co-operation, to overawe 
the administration—to dismount their an- 
tagonists, and to enable the leaders to vault 
into the vacant saddles. ‘This effect they 
would indubitably have produced, but that 
bot were denounced by Gen. Washington 
and both houses of Congress, as having been 
implicated in encouraging the opposition to 
the general government, which, finally, led 
to the western insurrection. This was a 
mortal stroke to them, and totally enfeebled 
them thenceforward.”—Olive Branch, p. 
480. : 


III. Defence of the Atrocities of the 
French Revolution. 


«“ While the succession of monsters is pre- 
served the name of “ French Republic, one 
and indivisible,” the democrats clung to the 
cause most stedfastly. Faction blinded us to 
the mass of wreichedness that overspread the 
face of France. We palliated the noyades, 
the unprecedented fusillades, the slaughters 
at Lyons and elsewhere. It was a republic 
in name: thatsingle word was enough to 
lull us to sleep—to render us blind, and 
deaf, and dumb to the mountains of mi- 
sery endured under the pretended republic, 

“which “exceeded in one year all that 
France had: endured under the Bourbons 
in twenty.” We lauded, and toasted, and 
belaurelled the murderous leaders, whose 
deeds spoke more of the hyzna, the panther, 

or the tiger, than those of the human being. 

. Our attachment remained,-when the cause 
of the rtlers of France (it was no longer the 

* cause of the nation) had become “a stench in 

, the nostrils of Heaven ;” and every man who 

~ dared to doubt the justice and propriety of 
the murderous scenes exhibited in France, 
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was denounced as a tory ora monarchist.” 
—Olive Branch, p. 465. 


IV. Opposition to a Navy. 


“ The steady and factious opposition made 
by the democratic party, tothe establishment of 
a small navy, adequate at least to the protec- 
tion of our own coast, has by the event been 
proved most wretched and miserable policy — 
It arose, as well from a spirit of hostility to- 
ward the party in power, as from a sordid 
and contemptible spirit of economy, which 
has in many instances disgraced and dis- 
honoured this party, who have frequently 
proved themselves, to use a very trite, but 
very expressive proverb, “penny wise— 
em foolish.,—When we analyse the 

oasted spirit of economy, to which the op- 
positionto a navy may be in part ascribed, 
we shall find it arises from two sources: the 
one, men of narrow minds carrying into 
public the huckstering habits of private life: 
the other, a base spirit of courting populartty, 
by husbanding the public treasure, even onec- 
casions when liberality is true cconomy, which 
as frequently occur in public affairs as in 
private life.—Both motives are equally con- 
temptible ; but the latter is more perni- 
cious, and produces the most ruinous con- 
sequences: it starves and smothers public 
undertakings, and public spirit ; and often 
defrauds illustrious men of their due re- 
wards. Jt is the characteristic vice of our 
times, and of our nation, and ought to be hunt- 
ed down by every man who has a real regard 
Sor the honour and interest of his country.” 


“ IT feel confident that the nation has lost 
five hundred times as much, through the 
want ofa small navy, as that navy would 
have cost. . Numbers of instances Pi oc- 
curred, of valuable merchantmen having 
been captured by petty pickaroons with one 
or two guns —Our ports have been insulted 
and outraged, and the ships and cargoes of 
our merchants plundered by privateers and 
sloops of war, which afew armed vessels 
would have forced to keep at a respectful 
distance. There is none of the points on which 
the two hostile parties have differed, wherein 
the democrals have been so far below their ad- 
versaries tn consulling the real, the permanent 
honour and interests of the country, as the es- 
tablishment of a naval force. ‘The policy cf 
the federalists in this respect was dignified 
and honourable; that of the democrats 
miserably contracted.”—Olive Branch, p. 
47. 49. 


Now, sir, I call upon you, as a gen- 
tleman, to say whether these two pa- 
ragraphs, if they stood singly, would 
not be sufficient to disprove your al- 
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legations ? 
the odious charge of ‘* hypocritical 
Is the 


conduct here denounced a mere 


Do they support you in 
pretences” to impartiality ? 
** slip ?”” Is it not a grievous error? 
Is it softened by any ‘* pathetic regrets 


Is it not denounced 
in as strong language as you yourself 


or apologies ev’ 


would have used in the highest pa- 


roxysm of party rage and violence ? 


Is not the style of reprobation I have 
employed incomparably more liable 
to objection and censure for its caus-~ 
tic severity, than for its undue levi- 


8 ne aa sy? 9 
ty, or ‘* softening”’ tenor ? 


V. Alien and Sedition Laws, and eight 
per cent loans. 


“ The factious clamour exciled against the 
sedition and alien laws, and against the 
eight per cent loan ;—which clamour was 
the principal means of changing the admi- 
nistration,and taking it from the hands of the 
federalists, to place itin those of the demo- 
crats—may be justly reckoned among the 
views of the lalter party. A_candid review 
of the so-styled sedition law, at the present 
hour, when the public ferment to which it 
gave rise has wholly subsided, will satisfy 
any reasonable man, that so far from being 
an outrageous infringement of liberty, as was 
asserted, it was a measure not merely de- 
fensible, but ahsolutely necessary and indis- 
pensable toward the support of govern- 
ment.”—Olive Branch, p. 50. 


On this paragraph a few brief ob- 
servations are necessary. I hope it 
affords a strong proof of that * sujfi- 
cient independence of his own times,’ 
which you deem an indispensable re- 
quisite for a writer who undertak®ea 
review of cotemporaneous parties and 
politics. On those important laws | 
differed from the great mass of the 
democratic party, of whom ninety 
nine in a hundred reprobated, and 
still reprobate them. It is wholly 


unimportant, as to the case between 


a 


— | 
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us, whether I was right or wrong. 
The only question is, whether I had 
‘* sufficient independence” to denounce 
the party to which I adhered, when 
I conscientiously believed their con- 
duct unjust. I trust that the answer 
must be in the affirmative, and that 
it utterly disproves your allegations. 


“ The eight per cent. loan remains. It 
was united with, and increased the clamour 
against the alien and sedition laws; and 
these unpopular measures, as I have already 
observed, precipitated the federalists from 
power ; yet we have since found that their 
successors, the democrats, have themselves 

iven about eight per cent. on some of their 
oans.”—Olive Branch, p. 52. 


VI. Opposition to Jay’s Treaty. 


“Fhe violent opposition to this instru- 
ment, which pervaded the union, and great- 
Pe ernest the administration of General 

ashington, was a highly factious procedure 
on the part of the democrats, who were led 
away by objections, plausible, but unsub- 
stantial—hardly any of which have been re- 
alized.”——Qlive Branch, p. 52. 


VII. Rejection of Monroe and Pink- 
ney's Treaty. 


“ Two ministers, appointed by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, had negotiated a treaty with England, 
the best they could obtain.—It had been 
transmitted to him in due form. Without 
cousuiting the Senate, the co-ordinate 
branch of the treaty-making power, he on 
his own responsibility rejected it, and trans- 
mitted it to these ministers to begin their 
negociations anew. This was a mighty and 
fatal error. It may be doubted whether it 
were not a violation, at least, of the spirit of 
the constitution. It was, at all events, a case 
that probably did not enter into the concep- 
tions of the framers of that instrament. If 
it had, it is likely they would have provi- 
ded against its occurrence. 

“ A calm reflection on this subject can 
hardly fail to convince the reader, that fo 
this source may probably be traced nearly all 
our difficulties Had this treaty been 
submitted to the Senate, they would, in all 
likelihood, have ratified the chief parts of it; 
and, as had been the case with Jay’s treaty, 
have referred the obnoxious clauses to a new 
discussion. Our disputes with England 
would have been thus compromised ; and 
our party divisions could never have been 
excited to such a height as to endanger the 
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peace and security of the country.”—Olive 
Branch, p. 53. 


“ The rejection was treating Mr.Jefferson’s 
own ministers very cavalierly, to use no 
stronger language. But this was by no mears 
the most exceptionable feature of the trans- 
action. It was treating with slight, perhaps 
I might add, with contempt, the government 
of a mighty nation, entitled, from its high 
rank among the European powers, to respect 
and attention. But the worst feature re- 
mains. Itindubitably quadrupled the chances 
of war, which ought lo be studiously avoided 
by every fair and honourable means, of which 
the issue is at all times precarious ; and pre- 
eminently so, between two nations so une- 
qually matched in point of resources as the 
United States and England.” —Olive Branch, 
p- 469. 


I might descant at large on the 
‘* independence’ requisite to animad- 
vert so severely on the conduct of 
Mr. Jefferson, predicated on the re- 
spect and veneration entertained for 
him by the democratic party. ButI 
resign this task to your consideration. 


VIII. Non renewal of the Charter of the 
Bank of the United States. 


« Among the great sins of the democratic 
party during Mr. Madison’s administration, 
must be remembered the non-renewal of 
the charter of the Bank of the United States. 
This circumstance injuriously affected the 
character and credit of this country abroad 
—produced a great degree of stagnation, 
distress, and difficulty at home, and was 
among the causes of the late embarrass- 
ments and difficulties of the pecuniary con- 
cerns of the country. Had this Bank beer 
in existence, its capital might readily at any 
time have been increased by Congress, 10, 
20, or 30 millions, so as to aid the govern- 
ment most effectually, and support the na- 
tional credit.”—Olive Branch, p. 58. 


On this subject, too, as well as tle 
alien and sedition laws, [ was almost 
universally condemned by the great 
body of the democratic party, who 
regarded the institution as unconsti- 
tutional. It is, as in the former case, 
foreign to my present purpose, to.dis- 
cuss the question, on which side lay 
the correct opinion. 
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IX. Rejection of the Armistice proposed 
by Admiral Warren. 


‘¢‘ Whatever might have been the justice, 
necessity, or policy of the war, it wasa great 
error, when the orders in Council were re- 
pealed, and an armistice offered by the Bri- 
tish government, not to accept it—Negoci- 
ations for the removal of the rest of our 
grievances might have faken place, and 
would undoubtedly have been conducted 
under more favourable auspices than those 
that preceded them ; for England having 
discovered that she had calculated too far 
on our passiveness, would have been far 
more disposed to do us justice.”—Olive 
Branch, p. 60. 


X. Appointment of Mr. Gallatin as Am- 
bassador to treat with England. 


“ The appointment of Mr. Gallatin, as 
minister to treat with the court of St. James’, 
wasa very considerable error. ‘This gentle- 
man has had the reputation, probably with 
justice, of being one of the ablest financiers 
in this country. For twelve years he had 
presided over the financial concerns of the 
nation; during which period, moderate 
talents were adequate to the duties of that 
station. Buta crisis had arrived when the 
abilities of a Colbert, of a Sully, or a 
Ximenes, might be necessary ; and most in- 
judiciously and indefensibly he was then des- 
patched to another hemisphere ; and his du- 
ties devolved, ad interim, on another oflicer, 
whose proper official duties require atl his 
time and all his talents.” 


“ This measure was highly preposterous. 
It was incorrect in the president to confer, 
it was equafly incorrect in the secretary to 
receive, the appointment. It was the less 
defensible, from the circumstance that near- 
ly all the democrats in the United States, 
had, in 1794, utterly disapproved of, and de- 
claimed against the appointment, by General 
Washington, of Judge Jay to negociate a 
treaty with Great-Britain, pending his con- 
tinuance as a judge It is moreover obvi- 
ous that the absence of one judge cannot 
produce any material inconveniences ; as 
there are always others to supply his place. 
But there are high and responsible duties at- 
tached tu the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury, which can never, without very 
great impropriety, be devolved ona depu- 
ty.”"—Olive Branch, p. 63. 


XI. Negociation at Gottenburg. 


“ Ata period when it was. of immerse 
importance to the United States io close 
the war as speedily as possible, the Pre- 
sident had the alternative of London or 
Gottenburgh as the scene of negetiation. 
We had been unfortunate by land through 
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treason, incapacity, or some other cause. 
It was our interest to accelerate—it was 
that of the British to procrastinate the 
negociations. The chance from delay 
were much in their favour. War is 
moreover a component part of their sys- 
tem: ours is calculated for peace. These 
observations acquired treble force from a 
reflection on the disaffection of the eastern 
portion of the union, and its aversion to the 
war ; of course, we ought to have shunned 
whatever might produce delay. It was 
therefore most extraordinary and unaccoun- 
table that the President should have chosen 
Gottenburgh in preference to Loudon, un- 
der all the obvious delays resulting from the 
necessity that would probably arise, or be 
pretended, to consult the court of St. 
James’s by the ministers of that court. Jt 
appears almost as absurd as it would be to 
choose the Havanna, or Port Royal, were 
the negocialions to be conducted on this side 
of the Allantic.”—Olive Branch, p. 6A. 


XII, Capture of Washington. 


“ It is nat for me to decide 9n whom the 
censure oucht to fall—on the President— 
the Secretary at War—on the district-gene- 
ral Winder—or on the whole together. 
but let that point be determined as it may, 
it cannot be denied, that nothing but the most 
culpable neglect could hare led to the results 
iha! took place—vresults which could not fail 
to prove injurious to the national charaeter 
in Europe, and which, had not the news of 
the exploits of the brave and illustrious 
Macdonough and Macomb arrived there 
cotemporaneously with the account of this 
disgraceful disaster, would have materially 
and perniciously affected the negociation at 
Ghent.”—Olive Branch, p. 73. 


XIII. Dependence on loans for sufiport 
of the war at the commencement. 


“< Perhaps the most grievous end unpardon- 
able error of the democratic pariy—an error 
pregnant with baneful consequences to the 
Jinences and credit of the country, was their 
depending on loans, for the support of the 
war, and deferring the imposition of taxes 
adequate to erect the superstructure of pub- 
lic credit upon. This arose from the mi<cra- 
ble, the despicable, the pernicious dread of for- 
feiting popularity, and losing the reins of go- 
vernment—a dread often the parent of the 
most destructive measures. The conse- 
quence of this higlily reprehensible error 
was, that the loans were made to very con- 
siderable loss, and that the public credit of the 
nation was most lamentably impaired.”— 
Olive Branch, p. 80. 


XIF. Neglect of due fireparations for 
the defence of the country, after the 


down fuli of Bonaparte. 
“ During all this deceitful calm, through 
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which. every man of discernment might. 


readily and unerringly foresee the approach- 
es of a fearful storm, as every indication 
from England, deserving of credit, portend- 
ed a long, a desperate, and a vindictive 
warfare—the government of the United States 
took no measures to dispel the delusion. In 
vain the public fooked to Washington for 
information on the prospect of affairs. All 
was there profoundly silent. .Government 
must have had all the information on the 
subject that was in this country ; and it was 
their incumbent duty to have disseminated 
abroad the result. of their jutelligence, that 
the public might regulate their proceedings, 
and predicate their measures on rational and 
prudential calculations. But this imperious 
duty was, I venture to assert, wierly neglected. 
There was not a tine of official communi- 
cation on the subject. And nothing appear- 
ed in the National Intelligencer which 
strongly marked either a probability of 
veace, Or a continuance ofthe war. As far, 
owever, as conclusions could be drawn 
from this semi-official paper, they warranted 
much more the hope of a restoration of 
peace, than fear of the contrary. This con- 
duct on the part of the administration was, to 
the last degree, culpable. Ji was a dereliction 
of duly that exposed our cilizens lo ruinous 
consequences.” —Olive Branch, p. 66. 


I might have extended this list to 
double the number of items; but, to 
avoid prolixity, I here close it, be- 
lieving that, however reluctantly, you 
must acknowledge I have not confined 
myselftoa‘* few slips.”” 1 now make 
a solemn pause. You have arraigned 
me at the bar of the public, as hav- 
ing fraudulently suppressed the er- 
rors of the democratic party, except 
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‘‘ a few slips,’ adduced, I repeat, 
from “‘ a hypocritical pretence” to im- 
partiality; and of publishing a work 
under the spurious title of ** the Olive 
Branch,” which ought to be styled 
‘“‘the Torch of Alecto”—than which, 
you say, ‘*a more malignant design 
could hardly have been imagined.” 
At the same bar you stand arraigned 
as a calumniator—a false accuser. I 
await the result with perfect conh 
dence of a favourable verdict for 


The Author of the Olive Branch. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 1, 1820. 


P.S. I trust | shall not be justly 
chargeable with vanity for asking you 
a few simple questions—questions 
provoked by your unjust attack. Do 
you believe there ever was a political 
work, written by a professed party 
man, which so fully denonuced the 
follies, the errors, and the guilt of 
the party of the author? Are not all 
works of this description almost uni- 
versally employed to extenuate, or 
deny, the errors of one side, and to 
magnify those of the other? And is 
there not some merit in striking out 
a course of conduct almost, or alto- 
gether, without precedent ? 


[Wor the Literary Journal.] 


PRECAUTION. 


Notice of Precaution, a Novel, in two volumes. 


New-York: A. T. Goodrich & Co. 


pp. 626. 1820. 


Spoiled as we are by the luxurious 
mental feasts afforded us by the au- 
thor of Waverly, we are apt to slight 
those unpretending caterers, who of- 
fer us no less frequent, but as whole- 


The invisible author of 
Waverly relates the struggles’ of 
contending armies—delineates high 
heroic character—describes fierce and 


some fare. 


terrible passions, and shows us, while 
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we shudder, ‘‘ the dark places in the 
heart of man.” | 

‘Another class of writers dwell on 
the tender and the soft ; lead us among 
scenes of domestic happiness—linger 
around the brighter parts of our na- 
ture—and love, under the winning as- 
pect of amusement, to fix in our 
minds some moral truth, which we 
might avoid if it approached us un- 
decorated. Of this last description 
is the author of the work on which we 
intend to offer a few remarks. The 
moral expressed in the title—** Pre- 
caution ;”’ and that ** prevention is 
better than cure,” is, we think, happi- 
ly exemplified throughout the work. 
The characters, which are numerous, 
are accurately delineated and well 
supported. The narrative is inte- 
resting ; though here we do not 
think the author has put forth his 
strength. Itis in home pieces, in the 
development of particular traits, and 


‘the analysis of cliaracter, that he most 


excels. We may not indulge in ma- 
ny extracts, lest we should injure the 
interest of the story ; for we are too 


experienced novel readers not to be: 


aware of the disappointment occa- 
sioned by hearing the conclusion of 
a tale while we were yet in its com- 
mencement. We will, however, sub- 


join the description of Lady Mosely 


in support of our remark. 


‘“¢ Her union had been one of Jove, and 
for a time, objected to by the friends of 
her husband, on the score of furtunc; 
but constancy and perseverance had pre- 
vailed, and the protracted and incon- 
sequent opposition of his parents, had left 
no other effects, than a aversion in their 
children to the exercise or even influ- 
ence of parental authority, in marrying 
their own descendants, whieh, although 


equal in degree, was somewhat differing 
in effect. In the husband it was quies- 
cent; but in the wife, slightly shaded 
with the female esprit du corps, of having 
her daughters comfortably established, 
and that in due season. Lady Mosely 
was religious, but hardly pious ; she was 
charitable in deeds, but not always in 
opinions ; bor intentions were pure, but 
neither her prejudices or her reason 1g 
powers suffered her to be at ali times 
consistent ; yet few kuew her but loved 
her, and none were ever heard to say 
aught against ber breeding, her morals, 
or er disposition.” 


Mrs. Wilson is also drawn with 
spirit. As she acts a conspicuous 
part in the novel, we give a sketch 
of her ; only observing, that her cha- 
racter is well supported. 


“The sister of Sir Edward had beer 
married, early in life, to an officer in the 
army, who, spending much of his time 
abroad on service, had left her a prey to 
that solicitude to which her attachment 
to her husband necessarily exposed her ; 
to find relief from which, an invaluable 
friend had pointed out the only true 
course her case admitted of—a research 
into her own heart, and the employment 
of active benevolence. The death of 
her husband, who fost his life in battle, 
causing her to withdraw in a great mea- 
sure from the world, gavé her time for, 
and induced those reflections, which led 
to impressions on the subject of religion, 
correct in theinselves, and indispensable 
as the basis of future happiness, but 
slightly tinctured with the sternness of her 
vigorous mind, and possibly at times 
more unbending than was compatible 
with the comforts of this world ; a fault, 
however, of manner, and not of maiter.” 


None of the characters or incidents 
are distorted, or out of nature ; most 
of the personages we can recognise 
in the living groups aroundus. The 
heroine is a beautiful instance of the 
soothing powers of religion ; subdu- 
ing the wost turbulent feelings —soft- 
ening misfortune, and shedding grace 


and purity over prosperity. Indeed. 
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the whole work breathes a pious, but 
a cheerful spirit, which might well 
excuse greater faults than any we 
can discover. There isa little re- 
straint in the first volume, which, how- 
ever, disappears in the second, 
where the interest increases, and the 
style improves. We fear there is 
too much dissertation in it for some 
readers ; and the moral would proba- 
ly impress us more forcibly, were it 
Jess often pointed out to our notice ; 
if we were led by the event only, to 
perceive what the author pauses to 
inform us. 

Mr. Benfield and his servant are 
amusing originals ; and we give the 
following specimen of them, not as 
being the best, but the most easily 
detached. 


“ The bell rang—‘ send Johnson to me, 
David ;’ in a few minutes the drab coat 
and blue yarn stockings entered his dress- 

‘ing room, with the body of Mr. Peter 
Johnson snugly cased within them. ‘ Pe- 
ter,’ commenced Mr. Benfield, pointing 
kindly to achair, which the steward re- 
spectfully declined, ‘I suppose you know 
that Mr. Denbigh, the grandson of Ge- 
neral Denbigh, who was in parliament 

with me, is about to marry my little Em- 
my.’ Peter smiled as he bowed his as- 
sent. * Now, Peter, a wedding would 
of all things make me most happy; that 
is, to have it here in the lodge: it would 
remind me so much of the marriage of 
Lord Gosford, and the bridemaids—l 
wish your opinion how to briag it about 
before they leave here: Sir Edward and 
Anne decline interfering, and Mrs. Wil- 
son I am afraid to speak to on the sub- 
ject.’ Peter was not a little alarmed by 
this sudden requisition on his inventive 
faculties, especially as a lady was in the 
case; but as he prided himself on ser- 
ving his master, and loved the hilarity 
of a wedding in his heart, he cogitated 
for some time in silence, when having 
thought a preliminary question or two 
necessary, he broke it with saying, 
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‘Every thing, I suppose, master, is 
settled between the young people ?” 

* Every thing. I take it, Peter.’ 

‘And Sir Edward and my lady ?’ 

‘ Willing; perfectly willing.’ 

¢ And Madam Wilson, sir.’ 

‘ Willing, Peter, willing ’ 

¢‘ And Mr. John, and Miss Jane ?’ 

‘ All willing ; the whole family willing, 
to the best of my belief.’ 

* There is the Rev. Mr. Ives, and Mrs, 
Ives, master.’ 

‘They wish it, I know; don’t you 
think they wish others as happy as them- 
selves, Peter ?” 

‘No doubt they do, master: well, 
then, as every body is willing, and the 
young people agreeable, the only thing 
to be done, sir, is—’ 

‘Is what, Peter? exclaimed his impa- 
tient master, observing him to hesitate. 

‘Why, sir, to send for the priest, I take 
it.’ 

‘Pshaw! Peter Johnson, I know*that 
myself,’ replied the dissatisfied old man ; 
* cannot you help me to a better plan ?” 

‘ Why, master,’ said Peter, ‘1 would 
have done as well for Miss Emmy and 
your honour, as 1 would bave done for 
myself: now, sir, when I courted Patty 
Steele, your honour, inthe year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-five, I should have been married 
but for one difficulty, which your bonour 
says is removed in the case of Miss Em- 
my.’ 

*‘ What was that Peter,’ asked his mas- 
ter ina tender tone. 

‘ She was’nt willingy sir.’ 

‘Very well, poor Peter,’ replied Mr. 
Benfield, mildly, ‘ you’ may go ;’ and the 
steward, bowing low, withdrew. The 
similarity of their fortunes in love, was a 
strong link in the sympathies which 
bound the master and man together, and 
the former never failed to be softened by 
an allusion to Patty ; his want of tact, on 
the present occasion, after much reflec- 
tion, he attributed to his never sitting in 
parliament.” 


We know not the author’s coun- 
try ; but as his book was probably 
written, certainly published here, we 
may be permitted to suppose it a na- 
tive production, and to say that its 
chief fault is, that it does not give a 


PRECAUTION. 


view of American manners. One of 
those insolent travellers who come 
over. annually to be entertamed at 
our houses, and in return, to vilify 
us, has said, ‘** Why should Ameri- 
cans write, when they receive every 
month bales of our sense,”’ &c. Why 
should we not write ? It is true, we 
have neither Dukes or Lords where- 
with to deck our stories ; but when 
we recollect the struggles of our ear- 
liest ancestors with the untamed 
owners of the soil ; their subsequent 
contest with the country from whence 
they sprung ; whose oppression and 
injustice, with difficulty crushed the 
filial love they cherished towards her. 
When we behold the prosperity from 
their efforts ; the vast country we in- 
habit, and the variety of its inhabi- 
tants ; our daily improvements, and 


that upspringing, if we may so term 
it, in all the arts of refinement—we 
repeat, why should we not write ? 
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Could not the author of Precaution 
have found as fair an Emily in Ame- 
rica as in Northamptonshire ? or does 
the Earl of Pendennyss borrow his 
virtues from his ancient title? The 
greatest recommendation to this work 
Society owes 
much to those writers who, instead 


is its rational tone. 


of sullying their pages by descrip- 
tions of sickly romantic love, or ar- 
tificial highly-coloured views of life, 
represent the world in its realities— 
draw men and women as they are, 
and dividing the evil from the good, 
bestow their praise and censure just- 
ly. The influence of such works, 
though gradual, almost impercepti- 
ble, is as certain as it is beneficial ; 
and as a highly respectable and en- 
tertaining work of this class, we re- 


commend ‘* Precaution ;’ 


> promising 
its readers not only instruction, but 


amusement. 


[For the Literary Journal. ] 


PETRARCH. 


Or the nature of that affection which woke the amorous strains of this 
chaste, though impassioned bard, less is known than of the certainty of its 
first origin, and long continuance. It is of no importance to seek for any 
thing further; for the discovery could add no stronger character to those 
finished effusions; which have depicted every painful vicissitude of a lover’s 
dubious condition. The age when his sufferings could interest has long 
passed away : the sweet melody of his grief_ is all that it were needtul should 
remain. Many might have felt as keenly, but expression never was as deep 

It may be useful, for the sake of those whose objections to the poetry o 
Petrarch arise from the constant monotony of his theme, to make an impor 
tant and necessary distinction. The ground-work is ever the same; for 
Laura was the one object of all that he sung and thought. Yet, in the lan- 
guage of his love, there is an incessant variation of beauty. Every sonnet 
has a charm withheld before, and every line a freshness, which genius only 


could convey. His words are strong—but nothing is licentious ; morality 
VOL. Iv. 
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receives no corruption from his pages ; and though as to his piety perhaps 
it were ridiculous to say much, he, at any rate, sometimes rises to devo- 
tion. 

We have made an attempt at a translation of some few of the sonnets, which 
we consider as among the first. Perhaps the perusal of them may recall to 
the memory of our readers the name of a young and accomplished lady, who 
has lately sunk into an early grave. Her imitations from the same author, 
in the present work, will be doubtless recollected. Had Providence permit- 
ted time to give a greater strength and depth to the powers of her cultivated 
intellect, she would certainly have done much for poetry, and much to enkin- 
dle a taste among her countrymen for the language and the literature of Italy. 


SONNET I. 


Ye, in these scatter’d rhymes, who chance to hear 
New-strung the sighs, my nourishment in days 
Of youth’s delusive dreaming, then so dear, 
So hated now. ;—who listen to the lays 
Thus varying, as I reason first, then weep, 
Between vain grief and impotent desire ; 
Should some congenial soul, with love as deep, 
As hardly tried, prove something of my fire, 
Thence may I look for pity: yet | feel 
The bitter scorn that laughs from every brow ; 
The vulgar jest ’twere fruitless to conceal, 
That follow’d once, and cannot spare me now. 
For me, shame, penitence, and late to find 
How pleasure leaves us waste, alone remain behind. 


SONNET Cll. 


If love is not, what bids my bosom beat ? 
If living, who its character may tell ? 
If good, why poison’d in the charmer’s spell ? 
If bad, why then is ev’ry torment sweet ? 
Why mourn, if willingly | fan the heat ? 
What use were tears, if it subdues the will ? 
Oh living death! oh gay, delicious ill ! 
Against my better sense, can’st thou defeat 
Mine ev’ry purpose ? do my wishes meet 
Thy strong desires? then causeless were my grief— 
On life’s rough wave, the season of reliet 
Dawns not for me ; and plung’d from reason’s seat, 
Like helmless mariner, without repose, 
I shake when summer burns, and burn in winter’s snows. 


SONNET XXVIII. 


Through desert plains, with gentle steps and slow, 

_ Pensive and lonely, counting as I tread,— 

Mine eye fix’d onward, reckless still to know 
Where human foot-mark prints the pebbly bed,— 


PETRARCH, 


So runs my course :—expectant, thither led 
From man’s obtrusive gaze, to weep at rest ; 

For deep through joyless actions may be read 
The fever flame that kindles in the breast. 
I, solemn-suited nature’s plaintive guest, 

To wood, shore, stream, and hill, may safer tell 
The changeless note of sorrow, hidden best 

From common ears: but hopeless yet to dwell, 
Where love, low whispering through the thickest shade, 
Shall fly the craggy road, and shun the deep’ning glade. 


SONNET XCIII. 


Fill’d with that nameless sweetness which mine eyes 
Drew from her sparkling visage, on the day 
When I would fain have clos’d their ev’ry ray, 

To hide them from aught else beneath the skies 

Less love]y—what on earth I dearest prize, 

I’ve left : yet here the form that hover’d long, 
Still lingers, while no other visions throng 
To share that bosom where she only lies. 
In a deep vale, sole comfort of my sighs, 
Because nought human treads it, sadly slow 
I talk’d with Love—there streams at pleasure flow, 

And emeralds glitter—woman will not rise— 

But, at each turn, reveal’d to memory shines, 
The day | figure still, in softly shadow’d lines. 


SONNET CCCIV. 


From eyes in nature fairest—from the gleam 
Of face unearthly—from each mingling tress, 
Whose glitter gave the sun a duller beam— 
From that sweet speech, that smile’s soft loveliness— 
From hands, from arms, that, ere they deign’d to move, 
Would conquer passion in his fiercest guise— 
From feet light-treading as in choirs above— 
From a form moulded first in paradise— 
Mine evil stars their living spark have taken ; 
Heaven’s throne of glory gladdens in her smile, 
And the wing’d angels wonder ; yet forsaken, 
Blind, naked, in mortality the while 
I languish : though in grief one hope is mine, 
That there, ifshe demand, united I may shine. 


SONNET XLVIII. 


Father! from days of profitless repining, 
From nights of raving, when a wild desire 

Lit up this weary heart,—and actions shining 
So gaily by my loss, inflam’d the fire ; 
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Would that, thy light the guide, neglected long, 
The path to brighter worlds twere mime to dare ; 
When the sly. tempter, impotently strong, 
May shrink in silence to his baffled snare. 
Their lengthened race eleven slow years have past, 
Since that relentless yoke enslav'd me first, 
Whose weight, on meekest necks, sits doubly fast ; 
Let grief unmerited have done its worst! 
Calm the soul’s wanderings to a heavenlier tide, 
And whisper gently sad, This day thy Saviour died. 


SONNET III. 


*T was on that day, when midnight’s ominous shade 
Wrapt the clear sun, to mourn when godhead died, 
When I was seiz’d, nor saw that captive made, 
Thine own deluding eyes my fetters tied. 
Who then might dream of love ? for heav’n ward man 
Turn’d in mute rapture—hidden was the chain— ‘- 
*T was past suspicion—yet these sighs began 
While prostrate millions wept their common pain, 
Unarm’d he caught me ; and the treacherous way 
Through heedless eyes well open, pierc’d below ; 
These eyes, which since th’ inexorable day, 
Have been but passages for tears to flow. 
Yet ’twas no honour—nerveless was my heart— 
Why not to thee full ready, shake the murderous dart ? 


{For the Literary Journal.) 
LIBERTY AND SPAIN. 


Liberty, with banner bright, 

Marches onward, and her light 

Flashes high in Europe’s sight, 
Calling, ‘* Follow me !” 


Spaniards, hail her rising sun ! 

Freedom's day is now begun ; 

Raise your standards every one ! 
Iberia is free ! 


From the vineyards of Castile, 

To Siberia, let your steel 

Tell that men have hearts to feel— 
Tyrants crowns to lose ! 


Look not backward on your way ! 

Time admits not of delay ! 

Darken not your glorious day ! 
Waver not to choose ! 
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Shout to Liberty and Spain ! 

Onward! Onward! for the chain 

Slavery bound, is rent in twain— 
Prostrate is her throne ! 


*Tis done—The contest’s o’er, 
Freedom’s ensign waves once more ; 
All that Spain could boast before, 

Is again her own. 


‘¢ Bruce.” 


[For the Literary Journal. | 
AMBITION. 


Ambition nerves the warriors breast, 
It fires his glancing eye, 

It sparkles from his waving crest, 
It gladdens victory. 


The Statesman thro’ ambition toils, 
The height of fame to find, 

His soul wrapt up in crafty wiles, 
To aught beside is blind. 


Even woman too ambitious strives 
To excel in various ways, 

For this the wheeling car she drives, 
Or treads the dance’s maze. 


Around, above, and underneath, 
Ambition fills the world, 

It never leaves us, e’en in death, 
Its banner is not furled, 


But proudly waves, the skies above, 
And angels gather round ; 
Ambitious they to be with love 
And brighter glory crown’d. 


Icnorus. 


EEE 


{For the Literary Journal. } 
LOVE. 


Waat is love? ’tis a madness—a folly—a pain ; “ 
Disgusting to him who can love not again : 

A torment—a burden—a blinded desire, 

Which sated, the passion will quickly retire, . 

And smother’d with fuel, its flame will expire. 
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When fiercest it burns, its blaze is impure ; 
When scarcely it flames, ’twill the longer endure : 

Tis a blessing and curse—’tis a joy and a woe— 
And a grief and a comfort to mortals below. 

*Tis the weakness of wise men—the wisdom of fools ; 
, It is well understood— though it never had rules. 

It is boundless —yet selfish; —’tis brave—yet it fears ; 
In youth ’tis excessive, yet grows not with years : 

It is transient—yet endless;—’tis impious—yet just ; 
It brightens the genius—yet loads it with rust. 

It is blind—yet it sees what the world never can :— 
A goddess in woman—perfection in man. 





[For the Literary Jourpal.] 


THE LAS? FAREWELL. 


Hap I but thought, when last with raptured eye, 
I saw thy beauty beaming brightly, 
That in the graye so soon thou’d coldly lie, 
I'd not have said farewell so lightly. 
Around thee I’d have clung, in silent woe, 
And wept the tears of grief—as now they flow. 


’T would soothe the tumult of my tortured mind, 
Could I recall one tender token ; 
The fond embrace—the glance of meaning kind, 
Or word in love's soft accent spoken. 

A smiling, gay adieu, thou gav’st to me, 

That sunny smile I ne’er again may see. 


Alas! I marked not, o’er thy lovely face, 
The gloomy clouds of illness shading ; 
Death’s frown upon thy brow I could not trace, 
Nor see his touch thy roses fading. 


Now rests thy form within thy early tomb. 
































IGNOTUS. 


There, all was happiness, and health, and bloom— 


C, 





















NOCTES ATTICE. 


SELECTIONS. 


[From the New Monthly Magazine. } 
NOCTES ATTiIC®H—REVERIES IN A GARRET. 


€ontaining short and original remarks on men and books, &c. by Paul Ponder, Gent. 


. Nubes et inania captat. 


DRUIDS. 


We learn that the ancient Druids 
reckoned their days, not by the course 
of the sun, but by that of the moon. 
Perhaps some learned ladies of this 
age have adopted the almanack of 
the Druids, and regulate their days, 
or rather nights, by this planet ; and 
the dame of fashion, like the Satan 
in Paradise Lost, never thinks of the 
sun, but to address him in the lines 
of that immortal bard, 


** To tell him how she hates his beams.” 
LEARNED LADIES. 


A person who frequently attended 
the Royal Institution, and who was 
both astonished and delighted with 
the numerous attendance of the fair 
sex at these scientific lectures, .ob- 
served, with a smile somewhat Sar- 
donic, that he saw great advantage 
arising from that circumstance, as he 
was sure that for the future the sci- 
ences would no longer have any se- 
crets. 


EVIDENCE ADMITTED. 


Mr. R. astaunch lawyer, used fre- 
quently to rate his wife for her un- 
founded stories, for which she in vain 
requested to bring some authority or 
voucher. Once, in a passion, she told 
him that be was a cuckold. Now, 
my dear, replied Mr. R. with the ut- 
most sang freid, now | believe | may 
consider your own assertion as the 
best possible evidence. 





AMBITION 


Can only be praise-worthy in any 
individual as it produces benefits to 
mankind, and has real honour in 
view. Otherwise the hero who acts 
on the selfish motive of making him- 
self great, is only a robber ora ty- 
rant, a whirlwind anda storm, and a 


plague, 
‘From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede.” 
BIOGRAPHY (SELF.) 


Should such facetious writers as 
Montaigne or Rabelais give us an 
account of their own lives, their plea- 
sant anecdotes and candid represen- 
tations of themselves would shut our 
eyes against the vanity of writing 
theirown lives. When David Hume 
in the description of himself displays 
cold conceit and the most inhuman 
phlegm, we turn our face with disgust 
from the pages of a solemn and dis- 
gusting babbler. 


BEAUTY. 


Men who marry for the beauty 
only of their wives, found their con- 
jugal happiness on a very precarious 
tenure ; they cannot renew the lease, 
or repair the premises, or enter upon 
new ones ; whilst the old one is every 
day falling to ruin : and as marriage 


.is a concurrent lease, the hope of sur- 


vivorship is equally uncertain. Our 
early dramatists have given some 
useful hints on this delicate sub- 
ject :-— 
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“ By her virtue learn to square 

And level out your life : for to be fair 

And nothing virtuous, only fits the eye 

Of gaudy youth and swelling vanity.” 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 


CONVERSATION. 


This intercourse has generally been 
regulated by moral remedies. I 
should propose physical cures. Men, 
from exuberant spirits, often disturb 
the equality necessary to conversa- 
tion. I should recommend the lancet 
to such plethoric talkers ; either to 
the tongue if it be too rapid, or to the 
temples, if the person indulges more 
in talk than the adjacent regions may 
enable him to do well. 


COMPOSITION (MODERN. ) 


Quinctilian has observed that tropes 
and metaphors should be sparing- 
ly introduced into composition, and 
appear seldom, like modest virgins. 
Modern composition has strangely 
neglected this judicious author’s cau- 
tion, and introduced them too often 
im its meretricious style. 5. Johnson 
sometimes, Gibbon very frequently, 
and P always, is guilty of this 
unmaiden-like flirtation in tropes and 
metaphors. 





DISPUTANTS. . 


How often men who love argument 
in conversation, follow victory, and 
not truth. In erder to entrap the ad- 
versary, a brilliant illustration is sub- 
stituted for argument, to amuse the 
opponent, and divert him from the 
line of his reasoning. Bird-catchers 
carry a light with them toentice the 
prey into their nets, and so the fea- 
‘thered tribe are allured to their capti- 
vity. High-flying disputants, who 
are thus led aside by false lights, are 
not uncommon. 


HUMANITY. 


This excellent quality is too often 
aped by a political party of a certain 


species, which pretends great tender- 
ness towards the lower ranks of soci- 
ety, andloads them with praises to 
degrade the higher ranks, and thus 
hides hatred of superiors under the 
veil of friendship to inferiors. This 
political hypocrisy reminds me of 
the trick of the stalking horse, who 
appears a friendly visiter to the poor 
animals whose destruction was in- 
tended, and conceals the man with 
his fatal instrument behind him. 


GENIUS. 


How many in youth flourish with 
very early blossoms of genius, who 
in their more mature age drop them, 
and bear no fruit; adverse circum- 
stances, ill health, &c. act upon these 
tender plants as the frost in March 
and April nights attack our most pro- 
mising fruit trees before they are set ; 
and the hopes of the labour of the 
gardeuer are lost in one night. 


THE SAME. 


Men of extraordinary talents, but 
of desultory habits, and starting aside 
from all the world’s customs, are 
looked'up to by the rest of the spe- 
cies with admiration and terror, and 
are considered as comets, rare and 
splendid indeed, but not connected 
with any known system, and attach- 
ed tono common centre. 


FEMALE STUDENTS. 


Women, by assuming the literary 
character, lose much of that softness 
and delicacy of manner which are 
their recommendations to the love of 
the other sex. When birds are kept in 
cages, and taught a variety of notes, 
their power over sounds is indeed 
much increased; they are more 
noisy, but the natural sweetness of 
their voices is lost’ A friend was 
ence asked whether he. would choose 
a learned wife ; ** Sir,”’ says he, * I 
would as soon take one with a 
beard.” 













Litt Le did the authors of the Spec- 
tator, the Tatler, and the Guardian, 
think, while gratifying the simple ap- 
petites of our fathers for periodical 
literature, how great would be the 
number, and how extensive the influ- 
ence of their successors, in the nine- 
teenth century. Little did they know 
that they were preparing the way for 
this strange era in the wor!d of let- 
ters, when Reviews and Magazines 
supersede the necessity of research 
or thought—when each month they 
become more spirited, more poignant, 
and more exciting—and on every ap- 
pearance awaken a pleasing crowd 
of turbulent sensations in authors, 
contributors, and the few who belong 
to neither of these classes, unknown 
to our laborious ancestors. Without 
entering, at present, into the inquiry 
whether this system be, on the whole, 
as beneficial as it is lively, we will 
just lightly glance at the chief of its 
productions, which have such varied 
and extensive influences for good or 
for evil. 

' The Edinburgh Review, though 
its power is now on the wane, has 
perhaps, on the whole, produced a 
deeper and more extensive impres- 
sion on the public mind than any 
other work of its species. It has two 
distinct characters—that of a series 
of original essays, and a critical exa- 
mination of the new works of parti- 
cular authors. The first of these 
constitutes its fairest claim to honour- 
able distinction. In this point of 
view, it has one extraordinary merit, 
that instead of partially illustrating 
only one set of doctrines, it contains 
disquisitions equally convincing on 
almost all sides of almost all ques- 
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[We have received the following article from an esteemed Correspondent, and conceiving 
it to be generally judicious and well written, we lay it before our readers, though we 
do not participate in all the author’s ideas.] : 


tions of literature or state policy. 
The ‘ bane and antidote” are fre- 
quently to be found in the ample 
compass of its volumes, and not un- 
frequently from the same pen. Its 
Essays on Political Economy display 
talents of a very uncommon order. 
Their writers have contrived to make 
the driest subjects enchanting, and 
the lowest and most debasing theo- 
ries beautiful. ‘Touched by them, 
the wretched dogmas of expediency 
have worn the air of venerable truths, 
and the degrading speculations of 
Malthus have appeared full of bene- 
volence and of wisdom. They have 
exerted the uncommon art, while 
working up a sophism into every pos- 
sible form, to seem as though they 
had boundless store of reasons to spare 
—avery exuberance of proof—which 
the clearness of their argument ren- 
dered it unnecessary to use. The 
celebrated Editor of this work, with 
little imagination—little genuine wit 
—and no clear view of any great and 
central principles of criticism, has 
contrived to dazzle, to astonish, and 
occasionally to delight, multitudes of 
readers, and, at one period, to hold 
the temporary fate of authors at his 
will. His qualities are all singularly 
adapted to his office. Without deep 
feeling, which few can understand, 
he has a quick sensibility with which 
all can sympathize ; without a com- 
mand of images, he has a glittering 
radiance of words which the most su- 
perficial may admire; neither too 
hard-hearted always to refuse his ad- 
miration, nor too kindly to suppress 
a sneer, he has been enabled to ap- 
pear most witty, most wise, and most 
eloquent, to those who have chosen 
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him for their oracle. As Reviewers, 
who have exercised a fearful power 
over the hearts and the destinies of 
young aspirants to fame, this gentle- 
man, and his varied coadjutors have 
done many great and irreparable 
wrongs. Their very motto, ‘‘ Judex 
damnatur cum nocens absolvitur,”’ 
applied to works offending only by 
their want of genius, asserted a ficti- 
tious crime to be punished by a vo- 
luntary tribunal. It implied that the 
author of a dull book was a criminal, 
whose sensibilities justice required 
to be stretched on the rack, and whose 
inmost soul it was a sacred duty to 
lacerate! ‘They even carried this 
atrocious absurdity farther—repre- 
sented youthful poets as prima facie 
guilty ; swarming with a vicious 
ecundity which invited and required 
destruction ;”’ and spoke of the pub- 
lication of verses as evidence, in it- 
self, of want of sense, to be rebutted 
only by proofs of surpassing genius.* 
Thus the sweetest hopes were to be 
rudely broken—the loveliest visions 
of existence were to be dissipated— 
the most ardent and most innocent 
souls were to be wrung with unutter- 
able anguish—and a fearful risk in- 
curred of crushing genius too mighty 
for sudden developement, or of chan- 
ging its energies into poison—in or- 
r that the public might be secured 
from the possibility of worthlessness 
becoming attractive, or individuals 
shielded from the misery of looking 
into a work which would not tempt 
their further perusal! But the Edin- 
burgh Review has not been content- 
ed with deriding the pretensions of 
honest but ungifted aspirants ; it has 
sued with misrepresentation and 
ridicule the loftiest and the gentlest 
spirits of the age, and has prevented 
the world, fora little season, from 
recognizing and enjoying their ge- 
nius. Ons of their earliest numbers 
contained an elaborate tissue of gross 
derision on that delicate production 
of feeling and of fancy—that fresh 
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* See Ed, Rev. No. 48, p. 68. 





revival of the old English drama in 
all its antique graces—that piece of 
natural sweetness and of wood-land 
beauty—the tragedy of John Wood- 
vil. They directed the same species 
of barbarous ridicule against the tale 
of Cristabel, trying to excite laughter 
by the cheap process of changing 
the names of its heroines into Lady 
C. and Lady G. and employing the 
easy art of transmuting its romantic 
incidents into the language of frivo- 
lous life, to destroy the fame of its 
most profound and imaginative au- 
thor. The mode of criticism adopt- 
ed on this occasion might, it is ob- 
vious, be used with equal success, to 
give to the purest and loftiest of 
works a ludicrous air. But the migh- 
tiest offence of the Edinburgh Re- 
view is the wilful injustice which it 
has done to Wordsworth, or rather to 
the multitude whom it has debarred 
from the noblest stock of intellectual 
delights to be found in modern poet- 
ry, by the misrepresentation and the 
scorn which it has poured on his ef- 
fusions. It would require a far lon- 
ger essay than this to expose all the 
arts (for arts they have been) which 
the Review has employed to depre- 
ciate this holiest of living bards. To 
effect this malignant design, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Southey, have 
been constantly represented as form- 
ing one perverse school or band of 
innovators—though there are perhaps 
no poets whose whole style and train 
of thought more essentially differ. 
To the same end, a few peculiar ex- 
pressions—a few attempts at simpli- 
city of expression on simple themes 
—a few extreme instances of naked 
language, which the fashionable gau- 
diness of poetry had incited——were 
dwelt on as exhibiting the poet’s in- 
tellectual character, while passages 
of the purest and most majestic beau- 
ty, of the deepest pathos, and of the 
noblest music, were regarded as un- 
worthy even to mitigate the critic’s 
scorn. To this end, Southe y—wha 
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with all his rich and varied accom- 
plishments, has comparatively but a 
small portion of Wordsworth’s ‘ge- 
nius—and whose ‘‘ wild and wondrous 
lays” are the very antithesis to 
Wordsworth's intense musings on hu- 
manity, and new consecrations of 
familiar things—was represented as 
redeeming the school which his migh- 
tier friend degraded. To this end, 
even Wilson—one who had delighted 
to sit humbly at the feet of Words- 
worth, and who derived his choicest 
inspirations from him—was praised 
as shedding unwonted lustre over the 
barrenness of his master. But why 
multiply examples? Why attempt 
minutely to expose critics, who in 
‘** thoughts which do often lie too 
deep for tears’’ can find matter only 
for jesting—who speak of the high, 
imaginative conclusion of the White 
Doe of Rylston as a fine compliment 
of which they do not know the mean- 
ing—and who begin a long and labo- 
rious article on the noblest philoso- 
phical poem in the world with— 
‘© This will never do!” 

The Quarterly Review, inferior to 
the Edinburgh in its mode of treating 
matters of mere reason—and desti- 
tute of that glittering eloquence of 
which Mr. Jeffrey has been so lavish 
—is far superior to it in its tone of 
sentiment, taste, and morals. Ithas 
often given intimations of a sense that 
there are ‘* more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in the phi- 
losophy”’ of the Northern Reviewers. 
It has not regarded the wealth of na- 
tions as every thing and the happi- 
ness of nations as nothing—it has not 
rested all the foundations of good on 
the shifting expediences of time—it 
has not treated human nature as a 
mere problem for critics to analyze 
and explain. Its articles on travels 
have been richly tinged with a spirit 
of the romantic. Its views of reli- 
gious sectarianism—unlike the flip- 

ant impieties of its rival—have been 
full of real kindliness and honest sym- 
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pathy. Its disquisitions on the State. 


of the Poor have been often replete 
with thoughts ** informed by noble- 
ness,” and rich in examples of lowly 
virtue which have had power to make 
the heart glow with a genial warmth 
which reviews can rarely inspire. 

Its attack on Lady Morgan, what- 
ever were the merits of her work, 
was one of the coarsest insults ever 
offered in print by man to womans 
But perhaps its worst piece of injus- 
tice was its laborious attempt to tor- 
ture and ruin Mr. Keats, a poet then 
of extreme youth, whose work was 
wholly unobjectionable in its tenden- 
cies, and whose sole offence was a 
friendship for one of the objects of 
the Reviewer’s hatred, and his cou- 
rage to avow it. We can form but a 
faint idea of what the heart of a young 
poet is when he first begins to exer- 
cise his celestial faculties—how ea- 
ger and tremulous are his hopes— 
how strange and tumultuous are his 
joys—how arduous is his difficulty of 
embodying his rich imaginings in 
mortal language—how sensibly alive 
are all his feelings to the touches of 
this rough world! Yet we can guess 
enough of these to estimate, in some 
degree, the enormity of a cool attack 
on a soul so delicately strung—with 
such aspirations and such fears—in 
the beginning of its high career. 
Mr. Keats, who now happily has at- 
tained the vantage-ground whence 
he may defy criticism, was cruelly 
or wantonly held up to ridicule in the 
Quarterly Review—to his transitory 
pain, we fear, but to the lasting dis- 
grace of his traducer. Shelley has 
less ground of complaining—for he 
who attacks established institutions 
with a martyr’s spirit, must not be 
surprised if he is visited with a mar- 
tyr’s doom. All ridicule of Keats 
was unprovoked insult and injury— 
an attack on Shelley was open and 
honest warfare, in which there is no- 
thing to censure but the mode in 
which it was conducted. To depre- 
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cate his principles—to confute his 
reasonings—to expose his inconsis- 
tencies—to picture forth vividly all 
that his critics believed respecting 
the tendencies of his works—was 
just and lawful ; but to give currency 
to slanderous stories respecting his 
character, and, above all, darkly to 
insinuate guilt which they forbore to 
develope, was unmanly, and could 
only serve to injure an honourable 
cause. Scarcely less disgraceful to 
the Review is the late elaborate piece 
of abuse against that great national 
work, the new edition of Stephens’s 
Greek Thesaurus. It must, however, 
be confessed, that several articles in 
recent numbers of the Review have 
displayed very profound knowledge 
of the subjects treated, and a deep 
and gentle spirit of criticism. 

The British Review is, both in evil 
and good, far below the two great 
Quarterly Journals. It is, however, 
very far from wanting ability, and as 
it lacks the gall of its contemporaries, 
and speaks in the tone of real. con- 


viction, though we do not subscribe 
to all its opinions, we offer it our 
best wishes. 

The Pamphleteer is a work of very 


‘meritorious design. Its execution, 
depending less on the voluntary 
power of its editor, than that of any 
other periodical work, is necessarily 
unequal. On the whole, it has em- 
bodied a great number of valuable 
essays, which give a view of differ- 
ent sides of important questions, like 
the articles of the Edinburgh, but 
without the alloy which the incon- 
sistency of the writers of the last, 
mingle: with their discussions. It 
has, we believe, on one or two occa- 
sions, suggested valuable hints to the 
legislature, especially in its view of 
the effects arising from the punish- 
ment of the pillory ; which, although 
somewhat vicious and extravagant in 
its style, set the evils of that exhibi- 
ion insocleara light, that it was 
rtly after abolished, except in the 
instance of perjury. As the subject 
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had not been investigated before, and 
the abolition followed so speedily, it 
may reasonably be presumed that this 
essay had no small share in termina- 
ting an infliction, in which the peo- 
ple were, at once, judges and execu- 
tioners—all the remains of virtue 
were too often extinguished—and jus- 
tice perpetually insulted in the exe- 
cution of its own sentences. 

The Retrospective Review is a bold 
experiment in these times, which well 
deserves to succeed, and has already 
attained far more notice than we 
should have expected to follow a pe- 
riodical work which relates only to 
the past. ‘To unveil with a reverent 
hand the treasures of other days—to 
disclose ties of sympathy with old 
time which else were hidden—to 
make us @el that beauty and truth 
are not things of yesterday, is the 
aim of no mean ambition, in which 
success will be without alloy, and 
failure without disgrace. There is 
an air of youth and inexperience 
doubtless about some of the articles ; 
but can any thing be more pleasing 
than to see young enthusiam, instead 
of dwelling on the gauds of the “* ig- 
norant present,” fondly cherishing 
the venerableness of old time, and 
reverently listening to the voices of 
ancestral wisdom ? The future is all 
visionary and unreal—the past is the 
truly grand, and substantial, and abi- 
ding. The airy visions of hope va- 
nisb as we proceed ; but nothing can 
deprive us of our interest in that 
which has been. It is good, there- 
fore, to have one periodical work ex- 
clusively devoted to ‘* auld lang 
syne.” It is also pleasant to have 
one which, amidst an age whose lite- 
rature is ** rank with all unkindness,”’ 
is unaffected by party or prejudice, 
which feeds no depraved appetite, 
which ministers to no unworthy pas- 
sion, but breathes one tender and 
harmonious spirit of revering love for 
the great departed. We shall re- 
joice, therefore, to see this work 
“rich with the spoils of time,” and 








gradually leading the mere readers of 
periodical works, to feel with the 
gentle author of that divine sonnet, 
written in a blank leaf of Dugdale’s 
Monasticon :— 


“ Not harsh nor rugged are the winding 
ways 

“Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with 
flowers.” 


These, we believe, are all the lar- 
ger works of celebrity not devoted to 
merely scientific purposes. Of the 
lesser Reviews, the Monthly, as the 
oldest, claims the first notice ; though 
we cannot say much in its praise. A 
singular infelicity has attended many 
of its censures. To most of those 
who have conduced to the revival of 
poetry, it has opposed its jeers and 
its mockeries. Cowper, who first re- 
stored “ free nature’s grace” to cur 
pictures of rural scenery ; whose 
timid and delicate soul shrunk from 
the slightest encounter with the 
world—whose very satire breathed 
gentleness and good will to all his 
fellows—was agonized by its unfeel- 
ing scorn. Kirk White, another spi- 
rit almost too gentle for earth—pain- 
fully struggling by his poetical ef- 
forts to secure the scanty means of 
laborious study, was crushed almost 
to earth by its pitiable sentence, and 
his brief span of life filled with bitter 
anguish. This Review seems about 
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twenty years behind the spirit of the 
times ; and this, for a_ periodical 
work, is fully equal to a century in 
former ages. 

Far other notice does the Eclectic 
Review require. It is, indeed, de- 
voted to a party; and to a party 
whose opinions are not very favoura- 
ble to genial views of humanity, or to 
deep admiration of human genius, 
Bat not all the fiery zeal of sectari- 
anism which has sometimes blazed 
through its disquisitions—nor all the 
straight-laced nicety with which it is 
sometimes disposed to regard earthly 
enjoyments—nor all the gloom which 
its spirit of Calvinism sheds on the 
mightiest efforts of virtue—can pre- 
vent us from feeling the awe-striking 
influences of honest principle-—of 
hopes which are not shaken by the 
fluctuations of time—of faith which 
looks to “temples not made with 
hands, eternal inthe heavens.”?’ The 
Eclectic Review, indeed, in its earli- 
est numbers, seemed resolved to op- 
pose the spirit of its religion to the 
spirit of intellect and humanity, and 
even went to the fearful excess of 
heaping the vilest abuse on Shak- 
speare, and of hinting that his soul 
was mourning in the torments of hell, 
over the evils which his works had 
occasioned in the world.* But its 
conductors have since changed, or 
have grown wiser. Their Reviews of 





*This marvellous effusion of bigotry is contained in an article on Twiss’s Index to 
Shakspeare, in the 3d. vol. of the Review, p. 75. ‘The Reviewer commences with the fol- 
lowing tremendous sentence : 

“ If the compiler of these volumes had been properly sensible of the value of time, and 
the relation which the employment of it bears to his eternal state, we should not have 
had to present our readers with the pitiable spectacle of a man advanced in years con- 
suming the embers of vitality in making a complete verbal Index to the Plays of Shak- 
speare.” 

env ool acknowledging the genius of Shakspeare, the Reviewer observes, “ He has been 
called, and justly too, the ‘ Poet of Nature.’ A slight acquaintance with the religion of 
the Bible will show that it is of human nature in its worst shape, deformed by the basest 
passions, and agitated by the most vicious propensities, that the poet became the priest ; 
and the incense offered at the altar of his goddess will spread its poisonous fumes over the 
hearts of his countrymen, till the memory of bis works is extinct. Thousands of unha 

spirits, and thousands yet to increase their uumber, will everlastingly look back with unut- 
terable anguish on the nights and days in which the plays of Shalupeare ministered to 
their guilty delights.”—The Reviewer further complains of the inscription on Garrick’s 
tomb (hich is absurd enough, though on far different grounds) as “the absurd and impious 
epitaph upon the tablet raised to one of the miserable retailers of his impurities !” “ We com- 
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Poetry have been, perhaps, on the 
whole, in the purest and the gentlest 
spirit of any which have been writ- 
ten in this age of criticism. With- 
out resigning their doctrines, they 
have softened and humanized those 
who profess them, and have made 
their system of religion look smiling- 
ly while they have striven to pre- 
serve it unspotted from the world. If 
occasionally they introduce their pi- 
ous feelings where we regard them as 
misplaced, we may smile, but not in 
scorn.* Their zeal is better than 
heartless indifference ; their honest 
denunciations are not like the sneers 
of envy, or the heartless jests which 
amere desire of applause inspires. 
It is something to have yeal principle 
in times like these—a sense of things 
beyond our frail naturé, even where 
the feeling of the eternal is saddened 
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by too harsh and exclusive views of 
God, and of his children ; for, as ob- 
served by one of our old poets, 


——*“ Unless above himself he can 
“ Erect himself, how poor a thing is 
man !”’t 


The British Critic is a highly res- 
pectable work, which does not require 
our praise, or offer any remarks for 
our censure. It is, in a great mea- 
sure, devoted to the interests of the 
Church and of her Ministers. It has 
sometimes shown a little sourness in 
its controversial discussions ; but this 
is very different indeed from using 
cold sneers against unopposing au- 
thors. Its articles of criticism on 
Poetry, if not adorned by any sin- 
gular felicity of expression, have of- 
ten*been, of late, at once clear-sighted 
and gentle. 


miserate,” continues the Critic, “the heart of the man who can read the following lines 


without indignation :— 


¢ And till eternity, with power sublime, 

Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary time, 
Shakspeare and Garrick, like twin stars, shall shine, 
And each irradiate with a beam divine.’ 


a Par nobile freirws! Your fame shall last during the empire of vice and misery, in the 


extension of which you have acted so great a part! We make no apology for our senti- 
ments, unfashionable as they are. Feeling the importance of the condition of man as a 
moral agent, accountable not merely for the direct effects, but also for the remotest in- 
fluence of his actions, WHILE WE EXECRATE THE NAMES, WE CANNOT BUT SHUDDER 
AT THE STATE OF THOSE WHO HAVE OPENED FOUNTAINS OF IMPURITY AT WHICH 
FASHION LEADS ITS SUCCESSIVE GENERATIONS GREEDILY TO DRINK.”—Merciful heaven! 

* We will give an instance of this, with a view to exhibit the peculiarities into which 
exclusive feelings lead—for observation, not for derision. Ina very beautiful article on 
Wordsworth’s Excursion, the Critic notices a stanza among several on the death of Fox, 
where the poet, evidently not referring to the questions of immortality and judgment, but 
to. the deprivation sustained by the world in the loss of the objects of its admiration 
—exclaims, 


‘“¢ A power is passing from the earth 
To breathless nature’s vast abyss ; 

But when the mighty pass away, 
What is it more than this— 

That man, who is from God sent forth, 
Doth yet to God return ? 

Such ebb and flow will ever be— 

- Then wherefore shall we mourn ?” 


On which the Reviewer observes, “ The questionin the two last lines needs no an- 
gwer : to thatin the four preceding ones we must reply distinctly, ‘‘ Itis appointed to 
men once to die ; but after this the supcmxnt.” Heb. ix. v.27. 


+ Daniel. 
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The Edinburgh Monthly Review is, 
on the whole, one of the ablest and 
fairest of the Monthly Reviews, 
though somewhat disproportionably 
filled with disquisitions on matters of 
State policy. 

Few literary changes within the 
late changeful years have been more 
remarkable than the alteration in the 
style and spirit of the Magazines. 
Time was when their modest ambi- 
tion reached only to the reputation of 
being the ‘ abstracts and brief chro- 
nicles”’ of passing events—when they 
were well pleased to afford vent to 
the sighs of a poetical lover, or to 
give light fluttering for a month to an 
epigram on a lady’s fan—when a cir- 
cumstantial account of a murder, or 
an authentic description of a birth- 
day dress, or the nice developement 
of a family receipt, communicated, 
in their pages, to maiden ladies of a 
certain age an incalculable pleasure 
—and when the learned decyphering 
of an inscription on some rusty coin 
sufficed to give them a venerableness 
in the eyes of the old. If they then 
ever aspired to criticism, it was in 
mere kindness—to give a friendly 
greeting tothe young adventurer, and 
afford him a taste of unmingled plea- 
sure at the entrance of his perilous 
journey. Now they are full of wit, 
satire, and pungent remark—touch- 
ing familiarly on the profoundest 
questions of philosophy, as on the 
lightest varieties of manners—some- 
times overthrowing a system with 
a joke, and destroying a reputa- 
tion in the best humour in the 
world. One Magazine—the Gentle- 
man’s—almost alone retains ‘* the 
homely beauty of the good old 
cause” in pristine simplicity of 
style. This periodica! work is wor- 
thy of its title. Its very dullness is 

able to us. It is as destitute of 
sprightliness and of gall as in the first 
of its years. Its antiquarian disqui- 


sitions are very pleasant, giving us 


the feeling of sentiment without 











seeming to obtrude it on us, or to be 
designed for a display of the peculiar 
sensibility of their authors. We 
would not on any account lose the 
veteran Mr, Urban, though he will 
not, of course, suffice as a substitute 
for his juvenile competitors; but we 
heartily wish that he may go flourish- 
ing on in his green old age, and ho- 
nest self-complacency, to tell old 
stories, and remind us of old times, 
undisturbed by his gamesome and 
ambitious progeny ! 

Yet we must turn from his gentle 
work to gaze on the bright Aurora 
Borealis——the new and ever-varying 
Northern Light—Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. We remember no work of 
which so much might be truly said, 
both in censure and in eulogy; no 
work, at sometimes so profound, and 
at others so trifling ; one moment so 
instinct with noble indignation, the 
next so pitifully falling into the errors 
it had denounced ; in one page breathe 
ing the deepest and the kindliest 
spirit of criticism, in another conde- 
scending to give currency tothe low- 
est calumnies. The air of young life 
—the exuberance both of talent and 
of anima! spirits, which this work in- 
dicates, will excuse much of that 
wantonness which evidently arises 
from the fresh spirit of hope and of 
joy. Butthere are some of its exces- 
ses which nothing can palliate ; which 
can be attributed to nothing but ma- 
lignant passions, or to the baser de- 
sire of extending its sale. Less cen- 
surable, but scarcely less productive 
of unpleasant results, is its practice of 
dragging the peculiarities, the con- 
versation, and domestic habits of dis- 
tinguished individuals into public 
view, to gratify a diseased curiosity 
at the expense of men by whom its 
authors have been trusted. Such a 
course, if largely followed, would de- 
stroy all that is private and social in 
life, and leave us nothing but’ otr 
public existence. How must the joy- 
ous intercourses of society be chilled, 
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and the free unbosoming of the soul 
be checked, by the feeling that some 
one is present who will put down 
every look, and word, and tone, in a 
note-book, and exhibit them to the 
common gaze! If the enshading 
sanctities of life are to be cut away— 
as in Peter’s Letters, or in the Let- 
ters from the Lakes, its joys will 
speedily perish. When they can no 
longer nestle in privacy, they will 
wither. We cannot, however, refuse 
to Blackwood’s . contributors the 
praise of great boldness in throwing 
away the external dignities of litera- 
ture, and mingling their wit and elo- 
quence and poetry with the familiar- 
ities of life, with an ease which no- 
thing but the consciousness of great 
and genuine talent could inspire or 
justify. Most of their jests have, we 
think, been carried a little too far. 
The town begins to sicken of their 
pugilistic articles ; to nauseate the 
blended language of Olympus and St. 
Giles’s ; to long for inspiration from 
@ purer spring than Belsher’s tap ; 
and to desire sight of Apollo and the 
Muses in a brighter ring than that of 
Moulsey-hurst. We ought not to for- 
get the debt which we owe to this 
magazine for infusing something of 
the finest and profoundest spirit of the 
German writers into our criticism, 


and for its ‘‘high and hearted” 
eulogies of the greatest, though not 
the most popular of our living po- 
ets. 


Baldwin’s Magazine, in so far as it 
imitates Blackwood’s, is not, we 
think, very successful. Its most des- 
perate attempts at humour—such as 
the effusions of Janus Weathercock, 
and Mr. Bon Mot, are stupendously 
unwieldy and frivolous. Excepting 
a few lively articles, attributed to the 
pen of the liveliest of our young wri- 
ters in the South, its strength lies in 
its criticism. The article on the 
Scottish novels, though we think its 
eulogies far too highly coloured, dis- 
played a great richness and fullness 
of thought, and a most cordial sym- 
pathy with the author, and with the 
humanity which breathes in his crea- 
tions. The essay on Wordsworth, 
replete with ingenious observations, 
we thought inadequate, but this is ne 
matter of surprise. 


We have thus, impartially, we 
think, endeavoured to perform the 
delicate task of characterising the 
principal contemporaries and rivals 
of the New Monthly Magazine, on 
which last-mentioned publication it 
will not be expected that we should 
here venture to make any remarks. 


{From the London New Monthly Magazine. } 


DEATH OF JAMMEAMEA, KING OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


_ By a letter from Captain Ricord, 
Governor of Kamschatka, we are in- 
formed of the death of Jammeamea, 
King of the Sandwich Islands. This 
extraordinary man, whoseems to have 
been destined by Providence to res- 
cue his countrymen from barbarous 
ignorance, by introducing among them 
the knowledge and arts of Europe and 
America, died, after a short illness, in 
March, 1819, in the island of Owhy- 
hee. Before his death, an extraordi- 


nary natural phenomenon occurred 
at Owhyhee : during a period of three 
hours, the waters of the ocean rose 
and fell, in a certain number of mi- 
nutes, six feet, and this with so much 
regularity and calmness that no 
damage was done either to the ves- 
sels lying in the port, or to the pla- 
ces onthe coast. This phenomenon, 
which is worthy the attention of na- 
tural philosophers, was considered 
by the inhabitants of Owhyhee, ac- 


a a er et 








cording to the superstitious notions 
peculiar to savage nations, as a pre 
sage of the approaching death of their 
beloved king ; while the great Jam- 
meamea, stretched on his death bed, 
gave for the last time, g od advice to 
the princes of all the islands subject 
to him, who had assembled round him 
by his command, and exhorted them 
to keep sacred his useful institutions, 
** for which,” said he, ** we are obli- 
ged to the while men who have visi- 
ted us, and tbose who dwell among 
us”? He advised that they should 
be respected above all others, that 
their property should be held inviola- 
ble, and that they should continue to 
enjoy the same privileges and advan- 
tages that he had granted them. 
Hereupon he named, as his succes- 
sor in the supreme authority, one of 
his sons, Reo-Reo, a high-spirited 
youth, not above twenty years of age, 
who has received an European edu- 
cation, and is said to be well skilled 
in the English language. He caused 
the assembled princes to take the 
oath, in the usual manner, to this his 
successor ; but left him, on account of 
his youth, under the care of his wife ; 
thus making her, for a time, unlimited 
regent of all his dominions. A few 
hours after this he expired. 
According to the custom of the isl- 
anders, the person who s recognized 
as the next heir of the supreme au- 
thority, must quit the place, and even 
the island in which the king died. 
The spirited and ambitious young 
Reo-Reo, on his departure froim 
Owhyhee, said to his friends :—* If 
my father has found me worthy to be 
his successor, in preference to my 
brothers, [ shall not bear any other 
authority over me ; aud I declare 
expressly, that at the expiration of 
the appointed time, I will either re- 
turn as real king, or not at all.”? The 
princes who remained behind at 
Owhyhee employed themselves in 
military exercises, and the whole isl- 
and is full of men who are, for the 
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most part, armed in the European 
fashion. All the foreign vessels then 
in the harbour were likewise obliged 
to keep themselves ready for combat. 

Such was the situation of the Sand- 
wich Island, at the departure of the 
American vesse] which has brought 
us these accounts. It is, however, 
believed, that young Reo-Reo, who 
has a strong party, and whom the 
American vessels are prepared to sup- 
port in case of need, will succeed in 
maintaining his lawful authority, even 
though some blood may be spilt on 
the occasion. 

The treasure found on Jammea- 
mea’s death, and which he had amas- 
sed by means of his trade with the 
Europeans, amounts to about half a 
million of Spanish piastres, beside 
merchandize of nearly equal value, 
and some well-armed trading vessels. 
‘i his treasure must be considered as 
an extraordinary sum, when we re- 
collect that the celebrated Jammea- 
mea, at the time of Vancouver’s voy- 
age, who made some stay in the 
Sandwich Islands, in 1795; came to 
him with other persons to barter ba- 
nanas and hogs for iron nails, and 
that while he helped the sailors to 
fill the casks with fresh water, he ve- 
ry dexterously contrived to knock off 
the iron hoops. Jammeamea has 
left behind him a collection of many 
good anecdotes and witty sayings, 
which it is probable may appear in 
print in the United States. Of these 
anecdotes, Captain Ricord relates 
enly the following :—** On occasion 
of an order which he had published 
in his islands, one of the most ambi- 
tious princes, who was in company 
with his friends, and had heated his 
imagination by drinking rum to ex- 
cess, said that he would by no means 
obey this order. An Englishman pre- 
sent, who had long: been settled in 
the island, a favourite of the king’s, 
and filling the next post to him in the 
government, answered him, that he 
would not venture to show the slight- 
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est disobedience.—‘ Why do you 
think so ?’ said the Prince haughtily; 
‘ do you. not know that I am as much 
king in my island as Jammeamea in 
Owhyhee?’ The king’s favourite 
acquainted his. master the following 
day with the speech of the arrogant 
prince. The king listened with: ap- 
parent composure, and, by way of 
answer, desired him to carry to the 
prince, who fancied himself indepen- 
dent, the little. box in which he used 
to spit, and which only the king can 
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use ; for which reason this box, which 
is a symbol of the supreme power, 
is carried after the king, wherever 
he goes, by a: particular officer. The 
Prince, on receiving from Jammea- 
mea this unexpected present, felt in- 
stantly the design of sending to him: 
this box, with which he did not ven- 
ture to show himself to. the people;. 
and returned it with all the respect 
due from a subject to King Jammea- 
mea in person.” 


{From Blackwood's Edinburgl*Magazine.} 


ON THE STUDY OF NAFURAL HISTORY. 


Fr might naturally seem a great re- 
commendation of any study, that it is 
agreeable to those who pursue it ;. and 
we should expect, that when a kind of 
knowledge was in our possession which 
every child catches at with delight, 
all parents,, and all who have the care 
of children, would be eager. to. seize 
on such an instrument of education, 
for the equal relief of the child and 
his teacher. Yet look to experience, 
and you will find that this considera- 
tion has scarcely a place at all among 
the principles that regulate education. 
Look at what history tells us of the 
studies of early enlightened nations ; 
look at the numerous, wealthy, and 
venerable establishments which, over 
all Europe, have at this day the charge 
of rearing the human intellect ;—nay, 
look into the bosom of every family, 
where you would imagine that nature 
had some chance of making herself 
heard, and you will wonder what the 
principle can be that has dictated to 
men the studies of childhood. In all 
these institutions, and parents copy 
them, you will find that the pre-emi- 
nent pursuit, the pride of the place, 
is some sort of cold and barren know- 
ledge, to which there is no natural 
propensity ina young and growing 
mind, which is sought after by none 


of its early desires, which, in its fulP 
acquisition, supplies the miod with. 
no powers, and which, to acquire, is a. 
toil and suffering, that shuts the heart 
for ever after of more than half the 
learners, to pursuits into which they 
have purchased admission with the 
best years of their life. 

Why should this be? Is it that 
we know not where to look. for more 
delightful knowledge ? or is: it. that 
pain is the only salutary discipline: 
for a growing mind ? or that nothing 
seems precious but what: is purchased. 
by sacrifices? L will not attempt to 
investigate the causes in which this 
system has. originated ; but.shall un- 
dertake. the more agreeable occupa- 
tion of considering at some length one 
species of knowledge which is a good 
deal neglected in our own country, 
and which, it appears to me, is full 
of profit to.the student, from child- 
hood to hoary years,—and which 
would require, | believe, no other 
compulsion to its pursuit, than the de- 
light it brings with it, in overflowing: 
abundance. ‘The study of which | 
speak is that of living nature ; the 
most interesting part of what is com- 
monly understood by the name of 
Natural History. 

I shall not say much of the facility 
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ef engaging children in this study— 
for this should not be argued of, but 
seen—and the opportunity of ‘seeing 
it, of seeing the strong and early feel- 
ing with which the natural mind is 
carried to this knowledge, will not 
fall in every one’s way. For our 
lives are too much withdrawn from 
nature ; and the lives of our children 
have their character from ours. To 
know what is their natural mind, you 
ought to see them more as children of 
nature, not imprisoned in houses and 
towns, fixed by their place, their em- 
ployments, or the ‘pleasures that are 
prescribed to them, in seclusion from 
mature. Where the imstruments of 
all a child’s occupation and amuse- 
ment are of your making—where all 
the objects on which his eyes can fall 
are creations of human art—where all 
the pursuits ‘he sees going on about 
him ‘among those he is emulous to 
imitate, are artificial altogether, how 
is it possible you should see what na- 
tive bent there is in his mind to those 
pleasures and thoughts which lie 
among the scenes and beings of the 
natural world? If you would know 
from your own observation, if you 
would see with your own eyes, the 
strong self-born impulses there are in 
the mind of man, carrying it to the 
love and knowledge of this beautiful 
world, in the midst of which it is pla- 
ced, to live and grow by feeling and 
thought, you must see him, at the 
season in which his senses are open- 
ing upon the world—placed in natu- 
ral life. You should see him a child 
sporting his native liberty among 
fields and woods trying his new pow- 
ers at his will, and choosing ‘his own 
‘delights from amidst the profusion of 
nature ; where earth, and air, and 
water, the grass under his feet, and the 
trees over his head, are all teeming 
with objects that allure his curiosity, 
or ne hin with wonder. 

ould you so place a child with a 
mind of any native spirit of exertion, 
you would soon find him ‘busy in the 


élemesits of naféral history—you 
would find his mind in some way or 
another strongly engaged among the 
multitude-of living creatures that sur- 
rounded him on all sides. That re- 
dundant activity of childhood, which 
may be tired out, but cannot be sup- 
pressed, would turn to'them for its‘em- 
ployment, and you would see him, in 
the first place, connecting his occupa- 
tions with them. He could not be 
long among them before he would be- 
gin to find, that’ be could make him- 
self pursuits out of them; and you 
would see him making them the ob- 
jects of his thoughits, his desires, his 
affections, his exertions: with these, 
as an eager enemy, hunting, and en- 
snaring, and way-laying them; and 
with these, as a friend, feeding, and 
managing those he has got into his 
possession. And, in either case, you 
see plainly that his mind is engaged 
among them, and that he is driven by 
a strong personal interest to the study 
of their ways of life, their manners, 
their natural history. For it is only 
by adapting his own proceedings to 
their nature that he has any chance of 
success. But you would see more 
than this: you weuld sometimes see 
him suspended in ‘his pursuits and 
plays, led away by some of the num- 
berless interesting appearances about 
them, to observe, and study, and un- 
derstand, trom curiosity and wonder 
alone. ! should have great pleasure 
in pursuing the history of such a boy, 
and in tracing through the pleasures, 
and occupations, and incidents of his 
early years, the working of those 
growing feelings, which, in their ma- 
turity, are the power that impels ge- 
nius through the investigation of na- 
ture. I should have to trace that his- 
tory from conjecture ; but nothing 
could be of more force for the im- 
provement of the science of educa- 
tion, than such a history told by those 
who had opportunity of recording it 
from real observation. 


1 have said, that in the present 
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form of society, there are few who 
have the means of watching the work- 
ings of such feelings in children to 
any extent. All those who by their 
affluence can shape their life to their 
own will, may see it, and ought to 
see it, in their own children; and 
slight indications of the same will be 
familiar to every one who attends at 
all to the ways of children. You 
may see it, mixing in the interest 
they take beyond what we can easily 
sympathize with or conceive, in the 
animals about the house. I know 
fay will easily discover other causes 
or this interest in animals, besides 
their propensity to the study of ani- 
mal manners. I merely say, this 
propensity does make a part of the 
interest, and sometimes you may ob- 
serve it working alone. If you hear 


a child making a remark on the 
mode of growth of a plant, comparing 
it with others, or any thing singular 
or interesting in the manners or con- 
duct of his animals, you may say, 


‘* This is the real study. His curi- 
osity and wonder are in action. It 
is his understanding that is inter- 
ested here ; and the boy looks with 
those feelings on the works of na- 
ture, which, if indulged, will make 
him one day wise in the ways of na- 
ture,”” | 

This mode of attaining the rudi- 
ments of natural history would, | sup- 

se, have a natural attraction for al- 
most all children. But | think that 
great numbers also would be drawn 
to it, in its less interesting, because 
lifeless torm of representations of the 
creatures, and books relating such 
parts of their manners, their charac- 
ter, their history, as are within the 
compass of a child’s wonder. These 
surely ought to be tried, where the 
means of those better rudiments are 
wanting. This chance, at least, should 
be given to the child of proving his 
capacity to be affected with what is 
interesting in the living works of na- 
ture, 


ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


The history of which I spoke, tra- 
cing the progressive feelings of a 
mind engaged in the observation of 
living nature, from the first childish 
affections to the matured philosophic 
love of truth, and reverential study of 
creating wisdom, would be a most ef- 
fectual argument of the utility of the 
pursuit ; since it would show, in full 
and clear light, its whole influence on 
the mind of the student. In the ab- 
sence of such a history, I will men- 
tion, in succession, a few of the prin- 
cipal advantages, as it appears tome, 
to be derived from the study of na- 
tural history. 

In the first place, to consider the 
utility of the study in the most prac- 
tical sense, for the advantage which 
every one may find in the regulation 
of lite, from adding to the occupations 
imposed on him by necessity, one 
avocation of pleasure, one pursuit ta- 
ken up and followed for its own de- 
light merely. If this pursuit is to be 
furnished by the mind, if it is to bea 
study, what is the good to be expec- 
ted from such a study ? It is, that it 
is an innocent employment of time : 
it is, that it keeps the mind in health 
by continued activity : it is, that it 
refreshes the mind from its cares, and 
its labours of duty and necessity. 
This study then is useful, which will 
furnish endless employment of time, 
for it is infinite in its variety, and for- 
ever unfolding such new scenes to 
the student, that there is no fear lest 
it lose the power of engaging, and 
leave the mind again to the burden 
and danger cf unoccupied time. It 
must be effectual for keeping the mind 
in health by continued activity, from 
the same infinite variety, which is for 
ever tempting the mind to new inves- 
tigations, and requiring of it more ex- 
tensive and complicated speculation. 
And must it not be of power, for re- 
freshing and renovating the spirits 
from their harrassing cares, since it 
leads at once away to the most ele 
vating and tranquillizing of all con- 
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templations, the majestic order and 
calm happiness of the world of na- 
ture ? 

Let me illustrate a little, what I 
have said of the advantage of this 
study, for drawing on the mind 
through infinite variety of specula- 
tion. It is not enough to show that 
the matter is infinite, but it should 
appear, that to him who is once en- 
gaged in it at all, there will be fresh 
interest continually arising, and im- 
pelling him to extended inquiry. It 
should appear that there is an inti- 
mate connexion among these infinite 
parts, so that he will pass naturally 
from one to another ; so that, I should 
rather say, if he is bent to understand 
one, he will be required to study ma- 
ny others. Suppose you begin with 
a single bird. At once how much 
you are required to know! Take it 
in its connexion with other living 
creatures. With these it is on both 
sides at war. It has enemies whom 
itdreads. It has those to whom it is 
itself an enemy, on whom it preys. 
How much of its habits of life will 
depend on these; whom therefore 
you must know. Especially on its 
prey: for this varies with the vary- 
ing seasons. Why does it vary? 
Here is a fresh region for inquiry. 
Why does ene brood of insects come 
forth for its prey, at one season— 
another at another? You are drawn 
unconsciously to look to the habits of 
these insects, and the multitude of 
circumstances on which they are de- 
pendent. Some of these feed per- 
haps on particular species of plants, 
and their birth, therefore, is timed to 
the season of those plants. Again, 
these plants love a particular soil ; 
tribes of insects are confined to a par- 
ticular soil. ‘Those that feed on them 
will be attracted to the soil in which 
they abound. Here is new connexion, 
and another part of nature offered to 
your curiosity. But your bird mi- 
grates. He comes from a colder, or 
he seeks a milder sky. He leads 











your imagination with him, to study 
him in his new situation ; to see him 
adapting himself to new enemies, new 
prey, new seasons, a new world. 

But to regard it under the higher 
consideration of its influence on the 
character of the mind—another great 
recommendation of this study, is the 
nature of the facts and speculations 
among which it engages the mind. It 
is a study of life, enjoyment, and, in 
acertain degree, of mind. It is a 
study of life. ‘tam fearfully and 
wonderfully made:’’—so is every 
creature that lives. ‘Though in none 
does it so impress us as in man, be- 
cause none is so well known to us— 
none is formed to such high purposes. 
But this feeling, more or less strong, 
must attend the whole study of life. 
To contemplate the great powers of 
self-continuance, and self reproduc- 
tion, with which it is every where ac- 
companied ; to observe all the func- 
tions which minister to these great 
purposes—to know the endless va- 
rieties of structure, by which the 
same functions are effected in differ- 
ent species—this is to study life. A 
study which cannot but be of deep 
interest to man, who sees in all other 
creatures, in a less perfect form, 
what is perfected in himself :—who 
searches in all the rest of nature the 
secrets—as far as they may be re- 
vealed to him—of his own exis- 
tente. ‘ 

It is, besides, the study of enjoy- 
ment. It is a great part of the busi- 
ness of the naturalist, to understand 
the happiness of the universe. In 
every creature in whom he is con- 
cerned, this is a main object of his 
inquiry. What are its pleasures ? 
What the provisions for its happi- 
ness ? For on their pleasures depend 
much of their habits and character. 
But I should rather have said it is 
the study of sensation :—for what 
he has to make himself acquainted 
with, are desires and affections in 
which are blended intimately plea- 
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sure and suffering. I will not at- 
tempt to speak of the many appear- 
ances in the manners and conduct of 
animals, which can only be under. 
stood by understanding, and, I will 
say, by sympathizing with their feel- 
ings. But I will just mention what 
must be uppermost in every one’s 
thoughts when this subject is spoken 
of—I mean the maternal love which 
is SO conspicuous in somany species. 
Take this alene. Imagine all the 
feelings and thoughts that must pass 
through the mind of a man, who ap- 
plies himself earnestly to understand 
this one feature in the lives of un- 
reasoning creatures. How often— 
(for it is little that can be done by 
gathering the facts that others have 
recorded )—how often must he have 
gone and looked at these mothers 
emplowed in their care of their litter 
er their brood! How long must he 
have stood watching the endlessly 
varying manifestations of her love ! 
now solicitous and diligent for their 
sustenance, now changing her nature 
to ferocity for their defence, now 
merely uttering itself in caresses, and 
now rising into endeavours for their 
instruction. And these affections 
which he is to study, what are they 
but the same affections which make 
up in part the soul of man ? This 
then is momentous in his inquiry—to 
compare the same affections in differ- 
ent creatures, resting in these on in- 
stinct, and in.one en reason. 


M. Rosin, a French writer, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1807, in three vo- 
lumes, a narrative of Travels in the 
interior of Louisiana, West Florida, 
Martinique, and St. Domingo. In 
the last-mentioned island, which he 
visited in 1802, he saw the ruins of a 


ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL HisTORY. 


Sa ee ee 
[From the London New Monthly Magazine. ] 


REMARKS ON THE SUPPOSED HABITATIONS OF COLUMBUS, PETRARCH, 
AND JUDAS ISCARIOY. 





I have ventured to say, that it is in 
some sort a study of mind ; by which 
I mean, of intellect distinguished 
from feeling. If you wish to search 
and understand the wonders of the 
human intellect, you should be care- 
ful, | think, not to begin with those 
wonders. The faculties and attri- 
butes of that mind are too high for the 
rudiments of speculation ; they are 
oppressive by their greatness; they 
are bewildering by their infinite va- 
riety. But go where you can find a 
part of these faculties, and a moder- 
ated operation of their powers. Go 
to the inferior creation. Study their 
mind ; and you may find intellect in 
a form which is within your grasp. 
The mind of man studying the mind 
of man, is like a giant wrestling with 
a giant. When it takes under its 
speculation the intellect of inferior 
creatures, it is the same giant dally- 
ing with a child. 


Am I to add, that far the highest 
consideration which I should urge, 
which almost commands us to the in- 
vestigation of nature, is, that from 
every part of nature there speaks one 
voice—tbe voice of religion ! that the 
whole universe is but a manifestation 
of the attributes of its Creator! that 
to look on the works of that Power, 
fills the heart with love; to know 
them, constrains heart, mind, and | 
soul to adoration ! 


BY BARON VON ZACH. 


deserted mansion, surrounded with 
thorn-bushes, shrubs, and nettles. 
While resting upon these ruins, he 
did not fail to make some highly phi- 
Josophical reflections on the perisha- 
ble nature of al! human things. On 


considering the fate of many great 














men, he was filled with profound pity, 
and his indignation vented itself in 
vehement censure of the ingratitude 
and injustice of mankind. But what 
mansion was it that occasioned these 
grave meditations? Ah! replies M, 
Robin, with a sigh, it was the habita- 
tion of Christophoro Colombo. 

It belongs to the learned historians 
and biographers of the illustrious and 
unfortunate conqueror of the new 
world to discuss and decide the ques- 
tion, whether he ever had inclination 
or leisure for building castles in St. 
Domingo. During his first visit he 
erected a small wooden fort, which 
in his second voyage he saw in ashes, 
surrounded by the mutilated carcases 
of thirty-eight of his companions 
whom he had left behind. At the 
time of his third voyage he found the 
colony ina state of confusion and ac- 
tual insurrection; be had then to 
struggle against the most virulent 
spirit ef persecution. In his fourth 
voyage, Colombo was received with 
specious friendship by the traitors, 
Ovando and Varros, and soon obliged 
to betake himself to flight, and to.quit, 
with all possihle expedition, the for- 
mer theatre of his glory, but then of 
his adversity and humiliation. Who- 
ever possesses a merely superficial 
acquaintance with the memorable his- 
tory of the discovery of. America, 
would be exceedingly puzzled to tell 


at what time Colombo could have re-- 


sided in this noble mansion, which is 
situated in a retired and beautiful 
valley. The inhabitants of St. Do- 
mingo,* however, unanimously as- 
sured M. Robin that this mansion had 
belonged to Christophoro Colombo. 
Lt is not improbable that this building 
may be in the same predicament as 
Petrarca’s chateau at Vaucluse, which 
the inhabitants of this charming, valley 


* The town of St. Nomingo was built in 1494 b 
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never fail to point out to the curious 
traveler. Yet Petrarca no more 
dwelt in a chateau at Vaucluse than 
Colombo in the island of St. Domin- 
go. The building, seated on a lofty 
rock, which is shown ag the residence 
of Petrarch, belonged to the bishops 
of Cavaillon and lords of Vaucluse. 
The medest dwelling of the swan of 
the Sorgue was, on the contrary, & 
simple peasant’s cottage, which he 
somewhat improved to render it more 
commodious. This house experien- 
ced the same fate as Colombe’s little 
fort in St. Domingo. On Christmas- 
day, 1335, it was first plundered, 
and then set on fire, by a band of 
robbers who had for some time pre- 
vious haunted the vicinity ef Vau- 
cluse. Nota vestige of it remains, 
because the stones were applied by 
the inhabitants of the valley to other 
purposes ; nevertheless, out of a hun- 
dred travellers who visit Vaucluse 
from respect to the memory of Pe- 
trarca and Laura, at least ninety-nine 
believe they have seen the dwelling 
of the philosophic poet, just as M. 
Robin believed he had seen that of 
the great navigator. Of Petrarca’s 
residences, his house at Arqua, near 
Padua, is-the only one still standing, 
and this cannot certaialy be consi- 
dered as a chateau. 

A French proverb says, 4 beau 
mentir qui vient de loin-—in plain En- 
glish, He who travels far may lie as 
much as he pleases. But a person 
has no eceasion to. go very far to be 
entitled to the privilege of retailing 
wonders. At Corfu the people show 
a house in which, according to their 
account, Judas Iscariot resided.— 
They tell you at the same:time that 
the stones of which it is built could 
never be dispersed ; for ifany of them 


be carried away: even.to the distance 





Bartolomeo Colombo, Christopher's 


brother, but it. was not the same place that M. Robin visited. ‘The ancient tewn founded 
by Bartolomeo was completely destroyed by a most tremendous hurricane in 1502. It 
wus situated.on the east bankof the Ozama, whereas the present town stands on the west 


bank of that streau. 
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of one hundred leagues, it soon re- 
turns to its former place. Of course, 
this house need not apprehend the 
fate of Petrarca’s at Vaucluse. 

To the tales which occasioned the 
preceding observations may be added 
a few authenticated facts respecting 
Christophoro Colombo. 

A dissertation by Gerolamo Serra, 
Francesco Carrega, and Domenico 
Piaggio, in the third volume of the 
Memorie dell? Academia delle Scienze, 
Letiere ed Arti di Genova nel 1814, 
leaves no doubt whatever as to the 
native country of this navigator. The 
statements of those respectable aca- 
demicians are perfectly satisfactory ; 
and after such convincing proofs as 
they have adduced, farther evidence 
seems unnecessary. Another docu- 
ment, hitherto uuknown, has however 
bee ently brought forward ; and 
as the Poeuleliaar of the work in 
which it appears may perhaps not 
extend for some time beyond the li- 
mits of Italy, a brief notice of it is 
subjoiued. 

M. Bianchi, in his Osservazioni sul 
Clima, sul Territorio, e sulle Acque 
della Liguria maritima (Genoa, 18:7 
—1818, 2 vols. 8vo.), informs us, 

that in the archives of the town of 
Savona is preserved the will of a cer- 
tain Niccolo di Monleone G. Giovan- 
ni, which was deposited on the 20th 
of March, 1472, with Luigi Moreno, 
the notary. In this instrument Chris- 
tophoro Colombo, sou of Dominico, 
is named among the witnesses who 
were present at the transaction, and 
described as a Genvese—vi e quali- 
Jicato per Genovese. Christophoro 
was born in 1445, and was conse- 
quently at that time 27 years old. 
This will may possibly contribute to 
elucidate some circumstances of the 
life of Colombo, especially as his bi- 
ographers possess but very meagre 
particulars concerning this period. 
Christophoro first went to sea asa 
youth of fifteen, with an expedition 
bound to Naples in 1460; from that 
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time we lose sight of him, and we 
know nothing more than that he be- 
came captainof a ship, frequented the 

northern seas, was in several naval 

engagements, and saved his life by 

swimming near Lisbon, where we 

again find him in 1474, and where he 

wrote the well-known letter to Paolo 

Tosconeili of Florence. This was, 

of course, two years subsequent to 

the date of Mouleone’s will in 1475 

Colombo alarmed the coasts of the 

Mediterranean and Adriatic seas with 

a fleet. Sabellico calls him Archipi- 

rata tllustris ; but it is not known for 

certain to which Colombo he alludes, 

as there were two other admirals of 
that name before Christophoro We 

shall dwell no longer on this point, 

as we had no other object, than on the 

one hand, to produce a new proof that 

Christophoro was a native of Genoa, 

and to show, on the other, that on the 

20th of March, 1472, he was at Savo- 

na, and not at sea—a fact that may be 

of some use to future inquirers. 

It has just been observed that there 
were two admirals of the name of Co- 
lombo, one of whom was nephew to 
the other, and who were known be- 
fore Christophoro acquired celebrity. 
Beside these there was a third, who 
was neither a Genoese nor Piedmon - 
tese, nor even an Italian, but a 
Frenchman. This Colombo was vice- 
admiral of France, during the reign 
of Louis XI., and the same who in 
1479 took eighty Dutch vessels, and 
carried them into the ports of Nor- 
mandy. Respecting this officer the 
learned and acute Leibnitz fell into a 
temporary error, by confounding him, 
in his Codex Juris Gentium diploma- 
ticas, with our Christophoro. This 
mistake he corrected in the Supple- 
ment to his Codex, published in 1700, 
under the title of Mantissa Codicis, 
Juris Gentium Diplomatics, after ithad 
been pointed out to him by his cor- 
respondent, Nicholas Thoynard, a. 
learned French philologer, antiqua- 
ry, and historian, who died in 1706. 








The real name of the French vice- 
admiral, which is sometimes spelt 
Coulomb, at others Coulomp: and 
Coulon, was Guillaume de Caseneuve. 
The surname Colombo was probably 
only a nom de guerre, assumed by 
him, as was customary in those times, 
to place himself on an equality with 
his formidable colleague in the Medi- 
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terranean, the Archipirata cllustris. 

The term Pirdta was not then consi- 

dered as any disgrace. Latrocinium if 
maris tllis temporibus glorie habeca- 

tur, says Justin, Hist. lib 43; and 

we may ask, are not similar notions 

prevalent, even at the present day, 

in regard to conquerors either by sea 

or land ? 














































ORIGINAL. 


[For the Literary Journal.} 


Farin some lonely vale where Peace retires, 
Where Love and Beauty build their altar fires ; 
Where Hope and Piety forget their fears— 
Home—Home—that paradise of Life! appears. 


YOUTH’S FAREWELL TO HOME. 


Inscribed tomy friend, Charles De Selding. 


The wind howls o’er the gloomy plain ; 
Fierce rattling drives the chilling rain ; 
The sea-bird screams and sails on high, 

A lonely wanderer of the sky! 

Dim slopes mid blinding mists the shore ; 
Wild waves, in boding distanee roar ; 
Wet drifts of snow around me cast, 

Chill on my faint heart strikes the blast ! 
The faithful dog, with lengthened moan, 
Hails the moist moon unhous’d alone. 
Foor sufferer! is there one to share 

With me the sleet, the freezing air ? 

And shall my guarded heart repine, 
When reason, youth, and hope are mine ? 
Ah! ‘tis not wind, nor beating rain, 
Nor horrors of the nightly plain, 
Gives anguish to my tortur’d mind— 
Tis leaving Home and Love behind! 







On yon small spot of clear blue sky, 
While threat’ning clouds around it lie ; 
One mateless, little star I see— 

It shows the world and home to me ! 
For that blue sky is all serene ; 

Thus Home displays its bounded scene ; 
That sea of clouds rolls wildly round— 
Unsettled thus the world is found. 

That star weeps, trembles, while it beams, 
Thus gaze I on my native streams, 
Whence, all alone and young of heart, 
Without the cold, wise, specious art, 

To gather gold where mis’ry sighs, 
Faints—clasps her faded babes, and dies. 
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I fortune seek, while darkly wait, 
To shroud my path, the clouds of fate! 
Ob ! bursting heart, where wilt thou find 4 
A bome like that thou leav’st behind ? i 


Oh! home of childhood’s sunny hours, 
Thy banks and streams, thy. dells and 
bowers, 

With all a parent’s love hath bless’d, 

Are dearest to the feeling breast ! 

Sweet home ! and let me turn once more, 

Let, let my filling eyes explore 

Thy outline mild, thy peaceful form, 

Seen only through the driving storm ! 

Ha! twinkling, fluttering, streaming bright— 

From yon low window shoots a light ; 

There kneel that group of dear ones there, id 

They breathe the glowing soul in prayer. A 

There thou my mother! thee I see— 

Tears dim those eyes that smil’d on me. 

Mother !—the only one below 

Who loves in joy—whe soothes in wo— ig 

Farewell! impelled by fate unkind, 

I leave home, love, and thee behind! hi, 
» S$. or New-JERSEY, 


‘wes 
. ‘) 
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From the Edinburgh Annual Register, 











THE PALE CHEEK OF LOVE. 
By the late John Finlay. 


I heed not Love, the rosy cheek 
That burns with an impassion’d glow ; j 
Dearer is thine, whose wan hues speak q 
Of feelings that have made it so. 
Yet once the rosy cheek I blest, 
In days that long are past and gone ; 
When all voluptuously it prest, 
And breathed its warmth upon my own, q 
When thou didst chide my froward will, te 
That made its tinge a deeper still. 


9 


I mark’d o’er grief thy roses shed, 
Like blooms on an untimely wind ; 
But lovelier as the roses fled, 
I deem’d the [ilies left behind. 
Of thine own grief thou ne’er didst speak, 
Yet well could I the cause divine ; 
The sorrows that did blanch thy cheek, 
Were sorrows that arose from mine ; 
And hence I love the hue of wo, 
That tells me thou hast lov'd me so. 





From the National Intelligencer. 


THE STRANGER’S FAREWELL TO AME- 
RICA. 


By the author of Altorf.* 


Yes, I have left ye, regions of the Sun ! 
Land of the free, I’ve bade thee my fare- 
well ! 
The reckless gale our proud ship driveth on, 
And te art sunk beneath the billow’s 
swell. 


Farewell to thee ! Heaven’s choicest bless- 
ing’s thine— 
Freedom and her twin sister, holy peace, 
Ever upon thee may their influence shine, 
Strengthen thy strength, and hallow its 
increase ! 


Well hath thou chosen, in the day of youth, 
Spurning the sceptre of a Kingly Lord, 

» seating thee beneath the eye of Truth, 

To rule thee by her fair and simple word. 


fee en ba heartless, on the selfish 
Can tread thy shore, and cast abroad his 

On thy at regions; bless’d in freedom’s 
In active, peaceful, happy industry : 


Can walk amid thy race of free-born men, 
ae ‘cum broke the stubborn tyrant’s 


And taught the truth none will unlearn 
That pan hath no superior but his God. 
Shame on the wretch can tread thy sacred 

And fel no generous thoughts expand his 
Can speak thy name, and think thy story 


o'er, 
Nor bless thee in the name of all man- 
. kin 





*It is now known to be Miss Wright the 
elder, late of ns Aaa a fon | of extraor- 
dinary accom ments as w rsonal as 
mental.—Ed. E. P. ee 
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Ah, young America! earth owes to thee, 
now, thro’ all her vast and varied 
climes, 
Aught better, nobler, ’mong her tribes she 
see, 
Than suffering slaves, and tyrants working 
crimes. 


The cry of Freedom first poor Gallia heard, 
And shook her chains, and burst them at 
one bound ; 
Then all the tribes of mighty Andes stirrd, 
’Till even the slumbering Spaniard caught 
the sound. 


And, when all earth shall hear the stunning 
call 
And all her myriads range ‘neath free- 
dom’s wings, 
When from her people the last chain shall 
fall, 
With the last iron sceptre of her kings— 


Then shall the nations turn their eyes to 
thee 
To thee, ‘America ! whose youthful mind 
Had strength to brave the laws of tyranny, 
And point the way of truth to all man- 
kind. 


Then shall they bless thy Congress, firmly 
reat 
Wii made appeal to men and Heaven's 
Lord, 
When they in solemn council fearless sate, 
Declar’d their nation’s rights, and drew 
the sword. 


Then shall they write upon the door of 
Fame, 
Thy Franklin—the pure patriot and the 


sage, . 
And Jefferson, and many a stainless name, 
Whose virtues live within thy history's 


page. 


Then shall they read, with sympathising 
ride 
How thy firm Washington the cause up- 
staid : 
With equal mind, did good or ill betide, 
Unaw’d by danger, nor by faction sway'd. 


But hark !—what clamour wakes the bat- 
tling wind ! 
Ocean, and Heaven, mix in wild uproar ; 
The raving deep in mountains rolls be- 
hind, 
And storm and tempest point our track be- 
fore. 


a ! Farewell! Kindly I'll think on 
‘thee | 
Land of the West! And so may’st thou 
retain, 
In some warm hearts, kind memory of me, 
A cheerless pilgrim of the stormy main. 








ON SEEING A PAIR OF STOCKS PLA- 
CED NEAR A CHURCH. 


A pair of stocks, which stood close by 
An ancient church, with steeple high, 
Provok'd his neighbour orthodox, 

To cast some sneers upon the stocks. 


ita tate vulgar fellow, plac’d you 
ere 

Close to my walls? | cannot bear 

To think my power cannot control, 

And awe, and check each vieious soul ; 
Besides, you seem neglected quite, 

Your timbers are in wretched plight, 
Which shows your use is very small, 

Or else they would not let you fall. 


Stocks.—Good Mr. Steeple, stop a little, 
And I will answer to a tittle ; 

Since missionaries came in vogue 

I own I seldom catch a rogue, 

So many have a call to teach 

Nations, which lie beyond my reach, 
Where first we plurder'd, now we preach. 


POETRY. 


Just then a warden bro alad ~ 

To place him in the stocks right glad ; 

He caught him in the act, —- fe 
With all his might, the church-yard’s railing. 
Good Mr. Steeple, now no more 

To his friend Stocks a grudging bore, 

But own’d, (so ended the crate 

The alliance between Church State. 





THE PROGRESS OF LOVE. 


When first Belinda ogled man, 

She hid her face beneath her fan, 
And blush’d with every sigh ; 

But when a second swain came near, 

Dismiss’d was every former fear, 
And love we in her eye. 


The third fond lover found her cool, 

Of love or shame no more the fool, 
To saint itor to sin it ; 

Nothing her tender heart could fix, 

Except, perhaps, a coach and six, 
And any dolt within it. 
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Mr. Guille’s account of his late ascen- 
ston.—I started at 3 o’clock and 35 mi- 
nutes, on Saturday afternoon, the 14th 
October. By some mistake, and many 
people interfering to assist me in as- 
cending, the balloon lost a considerable 
quantity of the gas. In less than five 
minutes I ascended to the distance of 
1000 feet, when the earth disappeared 
to my view, there was not a sufficiency 
of distance between my situation and the 
earth, that to disengage himself from the 
balloon would have been attended with 
great danger. In this situation, when I 
could not see any part of the earth, I re- 
mained about 30 minutes, and when I 
was transferred toa clear region, and 
had the advantage of the sun, which 
made the earth appear to me to be cover- 
ed with snow : from thence I entered in- 
to another region of clouds, much darker 
than the former ones, and having no 
valve to my balloon, I was obliged to 
ascend much higher than I would other- 
wise hayedone. In this situation, when 
I ascended about aaa feet, according 


to the calculation I made with the help 
of a barometer, which I had with me, the 
air was so obscure, that I could neither 
see the balloon or parachute, and owing 
to the great cold 1 experienoed, and al- 
so the fatigues, | feel asleep, and slept 
for some time. I would still have con- 
tinued to asscend, had it not been for the 
wet state of the balloon, 

A singular circumstance, and which 
I never have experienced, happened to 
me in my descent :—during the time I 
remained surrounded by clouds, 1 could 
distinctly hear the report of some guns— 
I attribute this to the atmosphere being 
generally covered with clouds, and I be- 
lieve that a commotion in the air will 
sooner communicate it toa dark than 
a clear atmosphere.—When I first dis- 
covered the earth, I descended so rapid- 
ly, owing to the balloon being *o0 heavy, 
that my parachute opened itself. When 


I got to the ground, in an open field, and 
having no grappling irons, I was drag- 
ged about the distance of Market-street, 
until the balloon was arrested in its 
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course by a forest, where with the as- 
sistance of some persons, | was able to 
et out of my basket and secure the bal- 
oon. Mr. Ralph R. Smith, to whom I 
herewith offer my sincerest thanks was 
kind enough to accompany me to Tren- 
ton, where we arrived at eight o’clock, 
P. M. CHARLES GUILLE. 


By the last census the population of 
Russia .is found to consist of 53,316,797 
inhabitants, amongst whom 31,262,000 
profess the Greek religion. 


Thanksgiving—His excellency the 
Governor has appointed Wednesday the 
the 6th day of December next, to be 
observed asa day of thanks-giving and 
prayer, in the state of New York. 


The Governor of the State of Con- 
necticut has recommended Thursday the 
30th day of November next, to be set 
apart as a day of public prayer and 
thanksgiving. 


The governor of the new state of 
Maine has appointed the thirtieth of 
November next, to be observed as a day 


of thanksgiving and prayer throughout 
that state. 


Gen. Joseph Hiester is elected Go- 
vernor of the state of Pennsylvania, by a 
majority of about 3000 yotes. 


A new Candidate for Vice-President. 
—A Kentucky paper mentions the pror 
bability of General Desha of that state, 
being a candidate for the Vice Presiden- 
cy of the United States. 


Alexander M‘Nair is elected governor 
of Missouri. 

Delaware election.—John Collins, the 
democratic candidate, is elected Gover- 
nor, and Louis M‘Lane and C. A. Rod- 
ney, representatives in the next Con- 
gress of the U. States. Mr. M’Lane 
was one of the federal candidates, and 
the federalists have a majority of two 
thirds in the Legislature. 


_ General Post-Office.—The number of 
Post Offices in the United States is four 
thousand eight hundred and thirty, and 
the length of post roads is 75,522 miles, 
The amount of postage for the year 
1819, was 1,204,680 dollars; the cost 
of transportation of the mail 717,843 
dollars, and the compensation to post- 
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masters 375,694 dollars—making a net 
gain to government from the establish- 
ment, of only 110,873 dollars. 


The legislature of this state convened 
on the 7th of Nov.—Congress on the 
13th of the same month. 


The result of the election in New-Jer- 
sey, is a Republican majority in the Le- 
gislature of 31. 


Two tickets (nearly alike) for Elec- 
tors of President and Vice President, 
have been put in nomination in the state 
of Ohio; the persons on both will vote 
for Monroe and Tompkins. 


A meeting of the German Reformed 
Synod of North-America, held at Ha- 
gerstown, Md. on the 24th, and contin- 
ued by adjournments to the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1820, the Rev. Dr. Philip Mille- 
doler, of the city of New-York, was 
unanimously elected, and called to be 
their professor of didatic, polemic, and 
pastoral theology. 

The above denomination numbers up- 
wards of 400 congregations. The site 
of the theological seminary is not yet, 
but will shortly be determined by the 
board of superintendants. 


The agricultural society of Maine 
have voted their thanks to Wm. Ladd, 
Esq. of Minot, for a present of six seve- 
ral sorts of grass seeds recently imported 
by him from London. 


Professor Everett, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is delivering a course of lectures 
on the history of the Roman law, in the 
law school at Cambridge. 


It issaid, Dartmouth College library 
has received a handsome addition, by a 


donation from a gentleman of Newbury-. 
port. 


The New-Haven papers estimate the 
loss at the late fire on the long wharf 


in that city, at from 150 to 250,000 dol- 
lars. 


The price of the newspapers in Lon- 
don, containing the proceedings of the 
trial of the Queen have been from half a 
crown toa pound note each. 


A revolution has taken place at Con- 
stantinople; it isstated that one fifth of the 
population had fallen victims in the con- 
test which took place. . 











The annual consumption of foreign 
articles of the state of New-York is es- 
timated at ten millions of dollars. 

How are these articles paid for the 
present year ? 

The following items are not very far 
from being correct. 


Ashes and other products of 





the soil $500,000 
United States 6 per cent. 

stocks 6,000 000 

Do. 5 do. 1,000,000 

Do. bank stock 1,000,000 

Stocks of banks of this city 500,000 

City loan and canal lean, 300.000 

Cash 700,000 

$10,000,000 


Temple of Jupiter Ammon —A letter 
from a traveller, Chevalier Fredina, has 
been received in England, dated from 
the ruins of the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon, in the desart of Barca, (Lybia.) 
This celebrated monument of antiquity 
is situated about a league and a half 
from Schiwah, under 29% 22’ north lati- 
tude. It has been visited by only a sin- 
gle European, (Hornemann,) since the 
time of Alexander the Great. Schiwah 
retains its independence on paving an 
annual tribute to the Viceroy of Egypt. 


M. M. Cailliaud, and M. Detorzec, 
French travellers in Africa, have lately 
discovered several Egyptian and Roman 
Temples, and three Roman fortresses, 
unknown to any previous traveller. 


J. Maxwell, of Philadelphia, has just 
published, for the use of schools. ‘* Ro- 
binson Crusoeus, Latine Scripsit, F. J. 
Gor raux, Humanorem litterarum pro- 
fessor in Lycceo Imperiali.” 


Dr. Jonathan A. Allen, of Brattle- 
borough, Vermont, is appointed professor 


of chemistry in the college at Middle- 
bury. 


Several sepulchral urns, which proba- 
bly contained the relics of some ancient 
Britons, were lately discovered by some 
men digging for gravel, ina field near 
Biggleswade, in Bedfordshire, England. 


Extract of a letter, dated “ Gottingen, 
Germany, July, 1820.—Our University 
is at present frequented by about fifteen 
hundred students of all civilized nations, 
among which are many Americuns.— 
There are not rooms enough for them in 
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the city, and many have to lodge in gar- 
den houses about town. At no period be- 
fore was it socrowded. We have herc 
the best of Professors, in every depart- 
meant of science. 


The brig Cobosse Conte is loaded with 
ice at Gardiner, Maine, and will sail the 
first wind for Havanna. The brig Orion 
is likewise preparing to take another 
load of ice from Gardiner to Martinique. 
These are the first cargoes of ice, 


we believe, ever shipped in the summer 
season. 


At a Protestant Episcopal Conven- 
tion, of the states of Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, Rhode-Island, and Maine, held at 
Newport, R. I. on the 7th inst. it was re- 
solved to establish an Episcopal Theolo- 
gical Seminary in the eastern diocess. 


Indians.—The whole number of In- 
dians now residing within the boundary 
of the state of Oino, is about two thousand 
four bundred. 


Fort Niagara has lately been visited 
by the Sccretary of war, in company with 
Gen. brown. The walls are said to be 
falling down, except towards the lake, 
but the block houses, barracks, and mess 
house, are in good order. The British 
furt opposite isin the best order, and 
garrisemed by three or four thousand 
troops. 


Red River Copper Mines.—We learn, 
from Alexandria, Lou. that a company 
under the direction of a distinguished 
retired officer of the United States army, 
has been formed for opening and work- 
ing copper mines on the Red River, a 
few miles beyond the boundary of the 
U. States. 


The New-Haven papers are discussing 
a project for improving their harbour, 
and at the same time opening a water 
communication from that city to Far- 
mington in the county of Hartford. It 
is proposed to accomplish this by chang- 
ing the course of the Farmington river, 
which now unites with the Connecticut 
at Windsor, eight miles above Hartford, 
so as to bring it directly into the Sound 
at New-Haven. It is said that the ob- 
ject can be effected by cutting a Canal 
of half a mile. 


At the recent Agricultural Fairin Al- 
bany, Jesse Buel, Esq. late Editor of 
the Argus, obtained the premium of 69 
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dollars, for the best organized farm in 


that county. His farm is situated with- 
in the precints of Albany city, vn a tract 
which a few years since was not consid- 
ered worth enclosing ; and from asterile 
waste he has, by labour and cultivation, 
obtained a fertile, well improved, and 
valuable farm. 


The ship of the line lately built at 
Norfolk, was launched on the 21th ult. 
Her name, as ascertained by law, is 
the DELAWARE. 


Extract from an Essay on the instruc- 
tion of the Blind, by Dr. Guillie, Direc- 
tor General and Physician in Chief of 
the Royal Institution of the Blind in 
Paris.—Much surprise has been expe- 
rienced at the facility with which the 
Blind communicate with the Deaf and 
Dumb ; and there has been no little dif- 
ficulty in comprehending how this com- 
munication can take place between be- 
ings deprived of organs, apparently indis- 
pensable fer the purpose. 

It may be well to state the origin of 
the relations established between these 
two unfortunate description of persons, 
in Paris, and the means by which they 
contrived to understand each other, a 
long time before any attempt was made 
to devise a method for them. Such de- 
tails, though perhaps fatiguing for nen 
devoid of beneficence, will not be with- 
out interest for those feeling and gener- 
ous souls that delight in the alleviation 
of misery. - During the time that the 
two institutions of the Blind and the Deaf 
and Dumb were united, in the old con- 
vent of Celestins, the pupils of the two 
establishments, thus brought in contact 
by residence, but separated intellectual- 
ly by their infirmities, endeavoured to 
establish a regularconverse. The prin- 
cipals of the two institutions promoted 
this intercourse, convinced that it could 
not fail to be advantageous to beings, 
whom a kind of fraternity of misfortune 
naturally drew toward each other. 


Both parties had already received 
some education. I cannot conceive what, 
without this, could be the means of com- 
munication between the Blind and the 
Deaf and Dumb. When the Blind learn- 
ed that the Deaf and Dumb communi- 
cated in the dark by writing with the 
finger on each other’s backs, it occurred 
to them, that this mode might enable 
them to understand the latter, and it did 
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soin effect. This new language soon 
became common to both sides; but 
the Deaf and Dumb, who found it 
troublesome to have written on their 
backs, what they could very well see, 
tried to make the Blind write in the air, 
as they wrote themselves. This expedi- 
ent, which was as slow as the former, be- 
came the more unsatisfactory, because 
the Blind were unskilful in this way : 
they then attempted to communicate by 
means of the types and letters forined in 
relief, for the use of the Blind; but these 
being troublesome in the transportation, 
the Dumb taught the Blind their manual 
alphabet, and the one party by the sight, 
and the other by the touch, easily recog- 
nized on an examination of the fingers, 
the several letters, and their different 
combinations. Nevertheless, this ma- 
nual alphabet giving but single words, 
greatly retarded conversation. ‘They 
felt the want of amore rapid interchange 
of ideas; and the Blind set themselves to 
learning the theory of signs, employed 
for the Deafand Dumb; each sign con- 
veying a thouglt or idea, the intercourse 
became perfect. The study was long 
and laborious for them, because it pre- 
supposed a _ tolerably comprehensive 
knowledge of grammar ; but the desire 
of conversing, counteracted all repug- 
nance, and surmounted all difficulties ; 
and in a few months the signs, being per- 
fectly acquired, superseded ali the devi- 
ces previously employed. The following 
was the process of communication. 
When the Blind had to address the 
Deaf and Dumb, they made the signs 
representing their ideas; and these signs, 
more or less exactly executed, convey- 
ed those ideas to the Deafand Dumb. I 
scarcely need remark, that the difficulty 
of intelligence was augmented ; for the 
latter, by the want of expression in the 
physiognomy, and general bedily move- 
ments of the Blind, who have not even 
an idea of it, and generally remain mo- 
tionless in speaking. Whenthe Deaf 
and Dumb, in their turn. sought to make 
themselves understood, they proceeded 
in two ways: they stood erect, with tbeir 
arms stretched out before the Blind, who 
took hold of them alittle above the wrist, 
and without pressing them, followed them 
in all the motions which they made, If 
it happened that the signs were not un- 
derstood, the Bliad child put himself ia 
the place of the Deaf and Dumb; the lat- 
ter grasped his arms in the same man- 











ner, and causing them to make the same 
motions, which he would have made with 
his own, before a clear-sighted person, he 
supplied what was wanting in the first 
operation, and completed the series of 
ideas which he wished to communicate to 
his playfellow. 

But the general proficiency of the pu- 
pils, in their education, not being the 
same, could not employ signs with equal 
success, They made up for the deficien- 
cy, by all the means which their inven- 
tive imagination suggested. Nospecta- 
cle could be more striking than that of a 
pantomine carried on, in profound si- 
lence, between one hundred and fifty 
children, eager to comprehend each oth- 
er, and not always succeeding. Often 
tired out with long and fruitless endea- 
vours, they separated like the children of 
Babel; and sometimes in bad humour, 
which was expressed by mutual mimick- 
ry, one party stamping like the Deaf, the 
other screeching like the Blind, &c. 


Cheap mode of preserving Anatomical 
Preparations.—l\t has been usual tu em- 
ploy, for this purpose, spirit of wine, 
somewhat above proof, and which costs 
about 18s. or 20s. per gallon. It has 
been ascertained, by Mr. Cooke of Lon- 
don, that a saturated solution of muriate 
of soda (common salt) answers the pur- 
pose equally well; and this solution 
(about three pounds of salt to the 
gailon) dost not cost above 10d. per 
gallon. 


To destroy Caterpillars.—A gardener 
at Glasgow practises a mode of destroy- 
ing Caterpillars, which he discovered by 
accident. A piece of wooilen rag had 
been blown by the wind into a currant 
bush, and when taken out, was found 
covered by these leaf-devouring insects. 
He immediately placed picces of woollen 
cloth in every bush in his garden, and 
found next day, that the caterpillars had 
universally taken to them for shelter. In 
this way he destroys many thousands, 
every morning. 


Respiration and Circulation of the 
Blood.—Dr. Carson has lately made 
some important experiments on the elas- 
ticity of the lungs in different animals, 
and he has found by the application of a 
simple apparatus that in oxen, and in 
animals of their size, it is more than 
equal in power to the weight of a column 
ef water a foot and a half high. in 
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calves, sheep, and large dogs, it is balan- 
ced by acolumn of water varying in 
height from one foot to a feot and a half ; 
and in rabbits and cats by a column of 
water varying from six to ten inches. To 
this elasticity of the lungs, alternating 
with the irritability of the diaphragm, 
Dr. C. ascribes respiration, or the facul- 
ty of breathing; the capacity of the 
chest being by their means suecessively 
enlarged and diminished, and thus air al- 
ternately expelled and inhaled. He 
thinks also, with great probability that 
the movements of the heart and the cir- 
culation of the blood are powerfully in- 
fluenced by the same resiliency. 


Comets.—-M.. _Encke, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Observatory at Gotha, has 
traced out the track of the comet which 
appeared in 1786, 1795, 1805, and 1819. 
It is by means of an ellipsis of an uncom- 
mon form, if not absolutely unique, that 
the orbit of this body (rather to be rec- 
koned among the planets than comets) 
has been traced. ‘That this body is not 
self-luminous, may be considered as fully 
ascertained. That the tai} or radiance, 
emanating from it, was a lucid vapour 
through which rays of light passed, ‘ean- 
not be doubted, and so probably is the 
tail of all comets; and if confidence 
might be placed in an accidental obser- 
vation of the face of the sun, at the time 
when, by calculation, this body should 
have been passing over it, the body was 
also diaphanous ;—otherwise it was so 
small as to escape the notice of the ob- 
server, who was then most intent on ex- 
amining the spots.visible on the face of 
the.sun. 


On Composition of Milk.—Professor 
Schuber has published ‘* Researches on 
Milk, and its constituent Principles.” 
The results of his analysis differ greatly 
from those lately published by Berzelius ; 
and hence, in the author’s opinion, prove 
the great influence of food and climate 
on the lacteal secretion. 1000 parts of 
new milk contain 110 of fresh cheese, 
50 of fresh serai, 24 of butter, 77 of 
coarse sugar of milk, and 739 of water ; 
or in a dry state, 42-6 cheese, 7-87 serai, 
24-0 butter, 77-0 sugar of milk, and 
848-53 water. 1000 parts of skimmed 
milk contain 43-64 dry cheese, 8-06 dry 
serai, 77-94 sugar of milk, and 869-34 
water. 1000 parts of cream contain 240 
butter, 33 cheese, 6 serai, and 721 whey. 
Lastly, 72! parts of whey contain 60 
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coarse sugar of milk.—These observa- 
tions were made at Hofwyl, which is 
some distance from the mountains, and 
where the cows are kept constantly in 
the stable, so that the milk must be near- 
ly the same as in other flat countries. 


Ausculation.—This singular mode of 
discovering the various disorders of the 
chest, by percussion, was, we believe, 
first suggested by Avenbrugger, a phy- 
sician of Vienna, who published a work 
on the subject, since translated by M. 
Covissart. A memoir has lately been 
presented to the French academy, by 
M. Laennec, detailing the various modes 
of employing this discovery. Among 
others, Mr. L. recommends the use of a 
tube, with thick sides, or a cylinder 
pierced along its axis, with a narrow 
aperture. This, on being applied to the 
chest of a person in good health, who is 
speaking or singing, produces a sort of 
trembling noise, more or less distinct; 
but if anulcer exist in the lungs, a very 
singular phenomenon happens. The 
voice of the sick person can no longer 
be heard by the ear at liberty ; the whole 
of the sound passing along the aperture 
of the cylinder, to the observer. Com- 
missioners appointed by the French 
Academy have verified the experiment 
in various cases of consumption. 


New Memoirs of Linneus.—Profes- 
sor Afzelius, of Upsal, is about to publish 
memoirs of the celebrated Linnzus, writ- 
ten by himself, the manuscript of which 
was some time ago found in the Univer- 
sity of Upsal. The work will, we hear, 
be translated intu French, German, and 
English. Lord Strangford has underta- 
ken the English translation. 


Account of three thousand and sixty- 
four different languages.—M. Frederick 
Aderburg, counsellor of state to the Em- 
peror of Russia, has lately published, in 
153 pages, ‘‘ A View of all the known 
languages and their dialects.” In this 
view we find in all 937 Asiatic, 587 Eu- 
ropean, 276 African, and 1,264 Ameri- 
can languages and dialects, enumerated 
and classed : a total of 3,064. 


Carmine.—A new process for prepar- 
ing carmine, and depriving it of the usual 
yellow shade, has lately been discov- 
ered by M. Von Grotthus, To effect 
this, M. G. employs ammonia, and sub- 


sequently acetic acid and alconiu, which 
gives to it a permanent and vivid colour. 


Improved mode of printing copper- 
plates.—A late number of the Annales 
de Chimie, treating on the progress 
of French industry, announces a dis- 
covery by M. Gonard, by the adoption 
of which, ‘engraved plates, of a large 
atlas size, may be adapted to an edition 
in octavo, without any reduction of the 
copper from whence the impression is 
obtained. 


Animal Magnetism. The Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin have pro- 
posed animal magnetism as a prize sub- 
ject, essays on which were to be awarded 
in August, 1820. It is desired that the 
phenomena known by the name of ani- 
mal magnetism be described so as to ad- 
mit of a positive judgment respecting 
their nature ; and it is observed that, 
though there are many difficulties at- 
tached to the subject, still it appears 
that the number of facts ascertained is 
such as to admit the hope that, in the 
present state of the physical sciences, 
some light may be thrown on animal 
magnetism, when the probability of these 
facts has been estimated, and when their 
analogy with the better understood phe- 
nomena of natural sleep, somnambulism 
not magnetic, and many nervous affec- 
tions, has been established. The aca- 
demy also would be glad to receive 
essays on the medical properties of 
magnetism. The prize is 300 ducats ; 
no memoirs to be received after 3d 
August, 1820. 


Radical Tea.—The article sold in 
London, under this name, we find to be 
a composiiion of the cheapest herbs ; 
viz. balm, rosemary, mint, agrimony, 
and colt’s foot. This may be prepared 
at the rate of about eight pence a pound, 
although usually retailed to the public at 
three shillings. It may also be proper 
to observe, that the above composition, 
unlike the foreign tea, is stimulating 
only, and therefore its long continued 
use must be injurious to the nervous sys- 
tem. 


Fata Morgana.—This singular and 
curious phenomenon, which is occasion- 
ally seen in the Bay of Naples, and which 
is nearly allied to the miriage, so well 
known in the east, was observed in Hun- 
tingdonshire, during the late hot wea- 
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ther. The sun was shining in a cloudless 
sky, and the light vapours, arising from 
the river Ouze, were hovering over a 
littie hill, near St. Neot’s; when sud- 
denly the village of Great Paxton, its 
farm-houses, barns, dispersed cottages, 
and indeed, the whole of its beautiful 
scenery, were distinctly visible in these 
vapours, forming a splendid aerial pic- 
ture, which extended from east to west, 
for several hundred yards. This natural 
panorama lasted for about ten minutes, 
and was visible froma neighbouring de- 


clivity, about half a mile from Great 
Paxton. 


Successful Remedy for the Cattle Dis- 
temper.—For a calf three months old, 
allow the bulk of two pigeons’-eggs of 
salt-petre dissolved in half an English 
pint of water, to which add a table-spoon- 
ful of vinegar, and a table spoonful of 
fresh bariey-meal. Mix all weil to- 
gether, and adding a fresh pint of warm 
water, put the whole ingredients into a 
common bottle, which, with the haif-pint 
of water first used, will be nearly filled. 
Shake the bottle well, and pour the con- 
tents slowly into the throat of the calf: 
let him rest an bour, and then apply fric- 
tion to bis skin with a hard brush, con- 
tinuing then to stimulate circulation in 
all his body and limbs a full quarter of 
an hour. If he appears inclined, let 
him rest another hour ; and then, if the 
weather is hot, drive him into the sea ; 
or if the situation is inland, plunge him 
in alake or river. If the season is cool, 
it will suffice to give exercise by driving 
the creature rather smartly for half an 
hour. It must also’ have three times, 
daily, a wine-glassful of a strong infusion 
prepared from aromatic herbs, either 
wormwood, angelica, rosemary, mint, 
rue, sage, or juniper berries. This in 
fusion is to be put into a bottle, with a 
tea-spoonful of strong vinegar. The 
nitre, as first mentioned, is to be admin- 
istered twice a day; and the friction and 
exercise to follow each dose as already 
described. Observe the calf is not to 
suck, or to have feeding-milk for two 
nours after taking medicine, and it must 
have rest after this nourishment. It is 
hardly necessary to explain, that the 
time for taking milk, or exercise, or me- 
dicine, should be arranged so as to 
make the intervals regular and propor- 
tionate. 


‘“« An Essay on the Institution of the 
VOL. Iv. 
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American Society, for colonizing the 
Free People of Colour of the United 
States,” has just issued irom the press 
ot Messrs. Davis and Force, at the city 
ot Washington. 


New-York Electors of President and 
Vice-President. _ William Floyd. of the 
county of Oneida ; Henry Rutgers, of the 
city of New-York ; Abel Huntington, of 
the county of Suffolk ; Edward Leverich, 
of the county of Queens; Isaac Law- 
rence and John Targee, of the city of 
New-York; Jacob Odell, of the county 
of Westchester; Peter Waring, of the 
county of Putnam; Edward P. Living- 
ston, of the county of Columbia; Peter 
Milliken, of the county of Orange; Da- 
vid Hammond, of the county of Sullivan ; 
Mark Spencer, of the county of Greene ; 
Benjamin Knower, of the county of Al- 
bany; Gilbert Eddy, of the county of 
Rensselaer; Howell Gardner, of the 
county of saratoga ; John Baker, of the 
county of Washington ; John Walworth, 
of the county of Clinton; Daniel Mc 
Dougall, of the county of Schenectady ; 
Seth Wetmore, of the county of Mont- 
gomery; Latham A. Burrows, of the 
county of Broome; Farrand Stranaham, 
of the county of Otsego; Henry Wager, 
of the county of Oneida; Elisha Fasn- 
ham, of the county of Madison; Jona- 
than Collins, of the county of Lewis; 
Samuel Nelson, of the county of Cort- 
landt; William B. Rochester, of the 
county of Steuben ; Charles Thompson, 
of the county of Seneca; Philetus Swift, 
of the county of Ontario; James Brisban, 
of the county of Genesee. 


A lump of virgin silver, weighing sixty 
ounces, was lately found in Alexandria, 
Virginia, by a person employed as a 
ditcher. It was discovered about two 
feet below the surface; but the finder 
refuses to give any other information, 
hoping, no doubt, to meet with further 
success. It was at first supposed to be 
plate that had been melted, and buried 
for concealment, by some thief ‘ r robb: r 
of distant days. A close examination, 
however, satisfies us that itis pure virgin 
silver. 

It has been generally believed that 
where masses of silver have been found 
in such a state, they indicate the vicini- 
ty of silver ore in mine : however, of this 
there is not the least appearance where 
the lump was found. We leave it to na- 


tural philosophers to attempt to explain 
10 
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this singular circumstance in the econo- 
my of nature. 


B‘bliomania.—At no time during the 
highest rage of Bibliomanianism, did 
books of rarity bear higher prices than 
at the concluding sale of Mr. Bindley’s 
library. The competition for old po- 


etical tracts and ballads was unexam- 
pled :— 


No. 87 A small collection of 
Poetical Tracts, 8 vo. 
160 Battel between Frogs 
and Mice 
500° Peele’s Pageant, 
1591, (4 leaves) 15 
632 Winstanley’s Audley 
End 17 
635 Engravings of Wil- 
ton Garden 
698 Wits Bedlam 
722 Father Hubbard’s 
| Tales 
917 History of Two Eng- 
lish Lovers, 1661 
922 The Mastive' or 
Young Whelp 
930 The more the mer- 
rier 
966 Whetstone’s Life of 
the Earl of Bed- 
ford 
1125 Collection of Poeti- 
cal Ballads, from 
1640 to 1570 


£31 10 0 

16 16 0 
15 0 
17 0 


14 0 
15 0 


13 0 
19 6 
10 0 


00 


20 


00 
1126 





. Ditto 

froin 1670 to 1680 
1127 —— Ditto 
from 1579 to 1585 
Ditto 


183 15 0 





174 60 


11238 





5 vols. 281 
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00 


1130 10 





Ditto 


The three first collections of Ballads, 
and of halfpeony and penny songs, were 
‘bought by the Marquis of Buckingham. 


The 5 volumes of the same kind by Mr. 
Heber. . 


Settlement at Algoa Bay.—The fol- 
owing particulars have been received in 
letters from the new settlers :—‘ We 
arrived at Algoa Bay, after a tedious 
passage from England, during which we 
experienced suificient proofs of the very 
excellent arrangements of the govern- 
ment for our comfort. Ihave been up 
the country as far as Graham’s Town, 
and a more delightful one cannot be ex- 
pressed. The first landing at Algoa 
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Bay is a little unpleasant, occasioned by 
a continual surf; but, once landed. your 
greatest difficulty is over. You then 
apply to the proper officer, who has a 
surveyed government plan before him of 
the intended settlement. marked out in 
lots, of from 100 to 10,000 acres. Es- 
pecial care is taken that every lot hasa 
good spring of water, and well wooded. 
You are then asked the number of follow- 
ers you have, each being allowed 100 
acres. This being ascertained, the 
quantity of land you want is sought for 
on the map, without any partiality. An 
authority is then given you to take pos- 
session. Too much praise cannot be 
given to the Governor for those arrange- 
ments. If you have not brought wag- 
gons, they can be psocured of the boors, 
with a team of oxen. and off youset. The 
settlement is about 190 miles from the 
sea. You passa good Dutch farm ev- 
ery 15 or 20 miles. The government 
sell you a good tent for two guineas, 
which you set up every night, making a 
blazing fire, and, surrounded by your 
team, sleep in the greatest safety. 

“The arrangements of Government 
were most liberal, and every attention 
was paid to the comforts of the females 
white on board. They were plentiiully 
supplied with port wine and sago, excel- 
lent beef, pork, and biscuit ; even mus- 
tard, salt, vinegar, needles, thread, &c. 
were not forgotten. On landing they 
procured the, best fresh beef ati 1 2d. 
per lb. Government willingly supplies 
you at 5d, per head, namely, 1 1-2 lb. 
of bread, and 3-4 pound of beef, per 
day. 

‘¢ Provisions of every kind are amaz- 
ingly cheap; there is a great want of 
waggons, and it is strongly recommended 
that they should be brought out from 
England, as on landing, teams of oxen 
are procured at an easy rate, and you 
get out on your journey immediately. 
Followers of heads of parties are each, 
atthe expiration of five years, allowed 
thirty acres of cultivated land, and, by 
a praiseworthy arrangement of Govern- 
ment, a man dying in his servitude can 
bequeath to his family or friends such 
proportion of land as he is entitled to, for 
which reason most of the settlers make 
their will on landing. General Donkin, 
the Governor of the Cape, paid the 
greatest attention to his countrymen. A 
premium of 100 guineas is announced for 
the farm that sends the first marketable 
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produce of its land to the Cape. Though 
the Dutch boors are illiterate, they are 
good natured: as an instance, we un- 
derstand that the wife of a Dutch farmer, 
seeming anxious for an indifferent gold 
watch, it was presented to her; and next 
day a beautiful team of sixteen oxen, 
neatly yoked, was sent as a return. 


**The allotments of land are well 
wooded and watered. and, being princi- 
pally on the banks of the’ Great Fish 
River, plenty of fish is easily obtained ; 
game in abundance, particularly a spe- 
cies of grouse. The Dutch farmers are 
particularly civil and accommodating to 
the new-comers on their journey. The 
distance of the settlement from the coast 
is about 200 miles; this journey is per- 
formed in waggons with teams ef 16 bul- 
locks, and these, with the conductors, are 
procured of the Dutch boors at an easy 
rate. The Dutch farmers observe, what 
they can raise by industry, so can the 
new-comers. They raie corn of every 
description ; potatoes bountifully ; tobacco 
thrives well; the wine they make on 
their estates is most excellent, and sold 
at the rate of 5 1-2d. per bottle. They 
laughingly observe, that more Cape-wine 
is sold in the year by many hogsheads 
than is made in’ the whole colony. 
Many of the estates produce four crops in 
the year, particularly in those parts 
which can at pleasure be inundated ; 
these inundations answer all the purposes 
of the beet manure, and the crops are 
prodigious,” 


The Board of Managers of the Afri- 
can Colonization Society, propose to 
send out one or two vessels in the course 
of next month.—Numbers of free colour- 
ed people are said to have made appiica- 
tion to be sent out. 


C. D. Colden, P. A. Jay, T. Eddy, 
and C. G. Haines, Esqs. and the Rev. 
J. Milnor and C, Jones, are appointed 
in the city of New-York, to draw upa 
general report on the Penitentiary sys- 
tem of the U. States. 


At a convention of Delegates from the 
principal Atlantic States, representing 
the merchants and others interested in 
Commerce, assembled at Philadelphia, 
the following resolutions were unani 
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mmously adopted, and ordered to be pub- 
lished. 


1. Resolved, as the opipion of this 
Convention, that a system of Commer- 
cial restrictions is unfavourable to indus- 
try, and that sound polly dictates the 
least practicable restraint upon individu- 
al enterprise and exertion. 


2. Resolved, That the greatest possi- 
ble revenue, required by the national in- 
terests, should be collected from com- 
merce, on account of the ease, economy, 
and certainty of its collection: but the¢ 
this cannot be effected but by the impo. 
sition of such a rate of duties as will not 
be a restraint upon importations, nor 
furnish an inducement to smuggling. 

3. Resolved, That by every important 
change of the Tariff, the nation sustains 
an immense loss of productive labour: 
A well digested Tariff, therefore should 
never be changed. except for thegpurpose 
of equal protection to the different in- 
terests of the country, or to provide for 
the public wants. 


4. Resolved, That we consider the 
production of public revenue, the legiti 
mate object of legislation on the subject 
of duties. 


5. Resolved, That the operation of the 
proposed Tariff would be greatly to di- 
minish our exports of agricultural pro- 
ducts ;—greatly to reduce the value of 
those remaining in the country ;—great- 
ly to lessen importations by reducing 
our means of purchasing both at home 
and abroad :—almost to destroy the re- 
venue arising from Commerce; to low- 
er the price of labour, and to increase 
the profits of the rich manufacturer, 
while it lessens the profits and wages of 
every Other individual in the commu- 
nity. 

6. Resolved, that the adoption of the 
proposed Tariff would produce very ex- 
tensive smuggling, and the consequent 
necessary imposition of internal duties, 
and heavy direct taxes, which would 
eventually cause a re.actron throughout 
the whole community; and involve in 
one common ruin, all the manufactories 
in the country. 

7. Resolved, That the abolition of 
drawbacks would destroy the carrying 
trade in foreign commodities, hitherto a 
source of great enterprize and weaith to 
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cur citizens ; occasion immense losses to 
the commercial, manufacturing, and ag- 
ricultural interests ; and deeply affect 
the public reveoue. 

8. Resolved, That a law requiring 
cash payment of duties would materially 
affect the enterprise of our citizens, by 
limiting the operations of our active mer- 
chants, increasing the price of foreign 
commodities to the consumer, and fa- 
vouring a monopoly to the rich, con- 
trary to the best interests of the coun- 
try. ; 
% Resolved, That if Congress should 
net consider it expedient to repeal the 
duties heretofore laid for any other pur- 
pose than the production of public reve- 
nue, it cannot be either politic or just, to 
impose other, and higher duties, the pro- 
bable effects of which would be to benefit 
manufactures at the expense of every 
otherclass of citizens. 

10. Resolved, That the project of 
rendering ourselves independent of fo- 
reign nations, is founded in mistaken 
views of national independence. Man- 
ufacturing nations must always be more 
dependent on their customers, than those 
cultivating the soil on the purchasers of 
their produce. ) 

The convention also unanimously 
adopted a memorial to Congress, which 
memorial, it was decided as a matter of 
decorum, should not be published until 
it has been presented. 

Philadelphia, 4th Nov. 1820 

WILLIAM BAYARD, 
President of the Convention. 
Joun VAuGHAN, Secretary. 


From Albany.—The Legislature of 
this state convened at Albany on Tuesday 
7th inst. Mr. Shar,e, of New York, 
ws elected Speaker of the House of 
Assembly, by a majority of 17 votes over 
J. C, Spencer. And Mr. Vanderhey- 
den was elected Clerk. in opposition to 
Aaron Clark, by a majority of one — 
The Republicans have a majority of 16 
in the Assembly. 

Walter Bowne, John T. More, Ro- 
ger Skinner, and David E. Evans, were 
elected and compose the Council of 
Appoiatinent, for the-ensuing year. 


Massachusetts.—The people of this 
State have elected delegates to ihe con- 
vention which is soon to convene to re- 
vise their constitution. Many gentle- 
men of the first grade of talents have 


been choseu. But little of party feel- 
ing is manifested. John Adams, late 
President of the U. 8S. and Thomas 
Greenlief, were unanimously chosen in 
the town of Quincey. 


The Hon. Richard Skinner is elected 
Governor of the State of Vermont by 
vote of 13, 152— William Cahoon, Lieut. 
Governor, by vote of 12,097. Benja- 
min Swan, Treasurer, by vote of 10,150. 
D. A. Buck,» Esq. was chosen Speaker 
of the House of Assembly ; Wiliam T. 
Smith, Esq. Clerk: Rev. George Leo- 
nard, Chaplain; and William Slade, 
Esq. Secretary. 


The Hon. John Adams, formerly Pre- 
sident of the United States, was almost 
unanimously elected President of the 
Couvention chosen for the purpose of 
revising and amending the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
new in session in Boston: but be de- 
clined the honour, on account of the in- 
firmities of age. 


A Treaty of friendship, amity and ac- 
commodation has been entered into be- 
tween the United States of America, and 
the Choctaw nation of Indians; it was 
signed on the 19th of last October, by 
General Andrew Jackson, and Thomas 
Hinds on the part of the United States, 
and by the Mingos, headmeo and war- 


riors, on the’ part of the Choctaw na- 
tion. 


A Second Edition of Dr Hosack’s 
Practical Nosology is in press, and will 
be published early in January next. 


Rare Book:—Dr. Sims, late of Bath, 
bequeathed the celebrated volume of 
Servetus, entitled, Christianismi Resti- 
tutis, to Dr. Sigmond. ‘ The fate of 
this book,’’ says our informant, ‘* has 
been not a little singular. This copy 
was secreted and saved by D. Celadon, 
one of the Judges. After passing through 
the library of the Landgrave to Hesse 
Cassel, it came into the hands of Dr. 
Mead, who endeavoured to give a quarto 
edition ; but, on the 17th of May, 1723, 
at the instance of Dr. Gibson, bishop of 
London, the copies, not half completed, 
were seized by John Kent, messenger of 
the press, st Wilham Squire, messen- 
ger in ordinary, and were burnt, with 
the exception of a few. The late Duke 
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de Valiere gave near 400 guineas for this 


volume. Athis sale it was purchased 
for 2810 livres. It contains the first ac- 
count of the circulation of the blood, 
above 70 years before the immortal Har- 
vey published his discovery, and the the- 
ory of John Hunter, at this day a subject 
of philosophic inquiry. The life is in the 
blood is distinctly advanced and defend- 
ed, upon the very grounds it is at present 
supported. The Latin, in which it is 
written, is pure and elegant, and was 
published in the year 1553.” 


Proposals have been issued for pub- 
lishing Memoirs of the American Revo- 
lution from its first commencement to 
the year °76, inclusive: as relates to 
the State of South Carolina ; and oc- 
casionally referring to the States of 
North Carolina and Georgia—By John 
Drayton, LL. D. Author of a View of 
South Carolina; and a member of the 
Royal Society of Sciences of Gottin- 
gen. This Work will contain about 
six hundred pages, or perhaps more, ar- 
ranged in eighteen chapters; and may 
be accompanied by two or more en- 
gravings. It will be printed m one 
volume octavo, on good paper. and with 
a new type. The price will be $4, in 
boards; of which, ove half will be called 
for when there may be subscribers suf- 
ficient to meet the expense of publish- 
ing. &c. and the other half will be re- 
ceivable on the delivery of the books. 


Telegraph for public use.—A specu- 
latist has suggested the impolicy of con- 
fining the use of the telegraph to govern- 
meots: observing, that the postage of 
letters was first employed by princes and 
governors, but to doubt of its infinite 
benefits when extended to the public at 
large, is impossible. He says, ‘ go- 
veroments at this time restrict to them- 
selves the exclusive employment of this 
instrument of communication ; but bere- 
after it will be applied to individual and 
private concerns, and will add to the fa- 
cility and the multiplicity of communi- 
cations and exchanges, which are the 
first cause of all social advantages, in 
like manner as high roads, navigable 
canals, stage-coaches, ships and passage 
boats, post horses, and postage of letters; 
writing, printing, coinage, bills of ex- 
change, lithography,&c. Not only go- 
vernments and sovereigns are interested 
in promoting a multiplicity of discove- 
fies, which they enjoy in the first in- 








Stance, and the glory of which reflects 
on them; but they are also interested in 
placing them within the reach of the 
public, in rendering them more nume- 
rous and more familiar They them- 
selves derive from them greater advanta- 
ges; they give birth to new inventions, 
or to improvements and perfectings of 
others, of which themselves (govern- 
ments) are again the first io profit A 
more genere! investigation of any imple- 
ment, made by a greater number of in- 
genious men.and more openly than be- 
fore, greatly advances the art or the 
science in which it is employed. 


Red Fire.—The beautiful red fire 
which is now so frequently used in the 
theatres, is composed of the following in- 
gredients: forty parts of dry nitrate of 
strontian, thireteen parts of finely pow- 
dered sulphur, five parts of chlorate of 
potash, and four parts of sulphuret of an- 
timony. The chlorate of potash, and 
sulphuret of antimony should be powder- 
ed separately in a mortar, and then 
mixed together on paper; after which 
they may be added to the other ingredi- 
ents, previously powdered and mixed. 


Lop Register of the United States.— 
In a late Na ional Gazette, proposals 
were issued for publishing a work under 
the above title, by Willian -Griffith, of 
Burlington, New-Jersey, formerly one 
of the judges of the United States dis- 
trict court. The work announced, is to 
be an epitome of ail the laws of the res- 
pective states and of the United States, 
Its purpose is, as stated in the Daily Ad- 
vertiser, ‘* to convey to officers who ex- 
ecute the laws ; to professors of the law, 
and to citizens of the different states, 
upon whose persons or interests the laws 
operate, such intelligence of practical 
and daily use, as cannot be obtained 
without great labour, time, and expense, 
by resort to other means. It will com- 
prise, among other subjects, notices of 
statute laws, and judicial decisions ; con- 
cerning landed and personal property in 
the several states—in respect to aliens— 
of existing laws respecting pat nts—of 
laws and decisions of the United States, 
and the several states, as they relate to 
bankrupts and insolvents, and of legal 
obstructions or facilities in the recovery 
of debts, of laws, regulations, and deci- 
sions relative to navigation, trade, and 
commerce—of such as respect the cus- 
toms—of decisions in the courts of the 
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United States, and of the several states ; 
on subjects of a constitutional nature, or 
general interest, &c. 

This work is to be published semi-an- 
nually, in half volumes of at least 250 


pages, closely printed, at $5 a year 
MV. Y.E. Post. 


New-Jersey.—The Legislature of N. 
Jersey, at their late session, in council, 
Jesse Upson, Esq. was re-appointed 
Vice-President, and James Lion, Esq. 
Secretary. In the assembly, David 
Thompson, jun. Esq. was re-elected 
speaker, and Daniel Coleman, Esq. 
clerk. 

On Friday the two houses went into 
joint meeting, when Gov. Williamson 
was re-elected, and other appointments 
made. N.Y. Col. 


Christophe, the black emperor of Hay- 
ti, killed himself on the 3th of October, 
between the hours of 10 and 11, A. M. 
and on the 16th, Gen, Boyer with the 
Republican forces, entered St. Mares, 
and proclaimed himself president of 
Hayti. 


The following gentlemen were elected 
members of Congress at the Jate election 
in New-Jersey, viz :— 


Jobn Linn, Gearge Cassedy, Samuel 
Swan, George Holcomb, James Mat- 
lack, Ephraim Bateman. 


Washington, Nov. 13.— This day com- 
mences the second session of the six- 
teenth congress, which must terminate, 
by its constitutional limits, on the third 
day of March next. The members are 
assembled in such numbers, notwithstan- 
ding the disagreeable weather of the few 
days past. that there is no doubt of both 
houses forming a quorum. The usual 
hour of meeting is at 12 o’clock; when 
it is presumed a speaker will be chosen in 
the House of Representatives, to fill the 
chair vacated by Mr. Clay. The other 
officers remain the same as at the last 
session, Viz: 

In the Senate.—John Gaillard, presi- 
dent—during the absence of the vice- 
president. 

Charles Cutts, Secretary. 

Mountjoy Bayly, Sergeant at Arms. 

Henry Tims, Doorkeeper. 

In the House of Representatives.— 
Thomas Dougherty, Clerk. 

Thomas Dunn, Sergeant at arms. 
Thomas Claxton, Doorkeeper. 
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Benjamin Burch, Assistant Door- 


keeper. 


The members of congress are the same 
of course as they were at the last session, 
except the few, 6 or 8 only in number, 
chosen to fill vacancies occasioned by 
death or resignation. 


Nov. 15.—The House of Representa- 
tives, after twenty-one ineffectual bal- 
Jotings, which had occupied two days, 
mnade choice of Mr John W. Taylor, of 
the State of New-York, for Speaker, 

The whole number of votes was 143— 


75 necessary to a choice. The votes 
were, 
For Mr. Taylor 76 
For Mr. Lowndes 4 
For Mr. Smith 27 


Seattering 1 

On the 16th, Mr. Scott, Delegate 
from Missouri, presented the Constitu- 
tion formed by the people of that Terri- 
tory, for their government as a State; 
and, on his motion, the same was or- 
dered to be referred to a select com- 
mittee. 


a __ 


Marriep, in Courtlandt, Westches- 
ter county, on the 25th October, Gen. 
Josgpa Bioomrierp, of Burlington, N. 
J.to Mrs. Isaperxa Macoms of New- 
York. 


oe 


Diep, lately, at Cambridgeport, Capt. 
WiiLxi1AmM Bowman, formerly of the 21st 
regiment United States infantry, in the 
38ih year of his age. His amiableness 
as a citizen, endeared him to all who had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance. As 
an officer, he was kind, intelligent, and 
brave. He was, curing the late war, in 
all the principal battles on our Northern 
Frontier, and was frequently commend- 
ed for courage and good conduct, by 
the generals commanding. He was par- 
ticularly noticed at the battle of Niaga- 
ra, having the command of a platoon in 
the regiment commanded by General 
Miller, when he drove the enemy from 
the Heights of Bridgewater, and, with 
the bayonet, captured their artillery. 
Again; when the enemy assaulted Fort 
Erie, his conduct was such as to obtain 
the highest commendation from Major 
General Ripley. (it: may not be recol- 
lected that at this assault, the enemy 
lost in killed and wounded, a number 
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far excéeding the whole garrison whom 
they assaulted.) His treatment to his 
wounded prisoners of war, to his own 
wounded and sick soldiers, and his atten- 
tion to every part of duty devolving on 
his station, won for him the love and es- 
teem of all. His brother officers, hear- 
ing of his demise, will drop a tear to the 
memory of departed worth. He expired 
without a groan. 


At Charrette village, in Missouri, on 
the 26th Sept. last, Col. Danrext Boone, 
the first settler of Kentucky, in the 90th 
year of his age. He was a native of 
Buck’s county (Penn.)—he left that 
state at 18 years old, and settled in N. 
Carolina. He was one of the few men 
of our country whose eaterprise led him 
to search into the wilderness for the best 
tracts of land for men to inhabit. As 
early as the year 1775, he removed with 
his family and settled on the Kentucky 
river [with the loss of his eldest son kill- 
ed by the Indians] at a plain now called 
Boonsborough, then an Indian country, 
where he remained until the year 179», 
during this period of time, although most 
of his life had been spent in agricultural 
pursuits, and he had been frequently ho- 
noured by his countrymen, as a member 
of the Virginia Legislature, and lived at 
the close of the revolutionary war, in 
peace and plenty; yet such was his ce- 
light in huntiog, such his devotedness 
to it, that inthe year 1799, with a nu- 
merous train of followers he removed 
from Kentucky, and settled on the Fem- 
me Osage River, which empties itself 
into the Missouri river, about 50 miles 
above its mouth, then a wilderness. 
The year after he discovered the Boo’s 
Lick country, which now forms one of 
the best settlements of the state ; in that 
year he also visited the head waters of 
the Grand Osage river, and spent the 
winter upon thé head waters of the ri- 
ver Arkansas. At the age of 80, in 
company with one white man and a black 
man, whom he had laid under strict in- 
junction to return him to his family dead 
or alive, he made a hunting trip to the 
head waters of the Great Osage, where 
he was successful in trapping of beaver, 
and in taking other game. 


Col. Boone was a man of common sta- 
ture, of great enterprize, strong intel- 
lect, amiable disposition, and inviolable 
integrity—he died universally regretted 
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by all who knew him—and such is the 
veneration for his name and character, 
that both houses of the general assembly 
of the state, upon information of his 
death being communicated, regolved to 
wear crape on the left arm for 20 days, 
as a token of regard and respect for his 
memory. 








NOTICE. 


The Literary Journat has now 
been published by the subscriber for 
six months. What satisfaction it has 
given, the public must determine. 
No periodical work ever published 
in this country has furnished so much, 
or so great a variety of original mat- 
ter at the same rate. Considerable 
of it, to be sure, has been light rea- 
ding ; but it will not be denied, that 
some specimens of fine writing are 
contained in its pages. It has an in- 
adequate support ; further encourage- 
ment is therefore solicited. Objec- 
tions have been made by several sub- 
scribers, and others, to paying any 
thing in advance. To obviate this, 
the condition in future will be—to 
city subscribers, to pay on the deliv- 
Distant 
subscribers will necessarily still be 


ery of each 6th number. 


required to pay in advance; butt 
have the privilege of doing this for 


each six numbers, which will be 


$2 50. 

Those persons, either in the city, 
or distant, who are in arrears for the 
Journal, are earnestly requested to 
forward their amounts due, and oblige 
their humble servant, 


C. S. Van WINKLE. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ The Recollections of an Old Soldier,” by R. shall appear in our next. 
We regret that our previous arrangements compelled us to omit it in the pre- 


sent Number. 


We also regret that, from the same cause, we had to omit some of the trans- 
lations of our valued correspondent, L. C. 


We return our thanks to Jgnotus and Bruce, as well as to L. C., R., C., and 


others, who have obliged us with their favours. 


them. 


We solicit a continuation of 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 
Of the Weather in New-York, for the Month of October, 1820. 
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This month has 


jcool, and attended 
‘with several frosts. 


On the morning of 
the 26th, there was 
ice of the thickness 
of a doilar. 




















